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‘*SPREAD EAGLE.”’ 


HO'V UNRULY MEN ARE MADE TO PAY THE PENALTY FOR MISCONDUCT. 


WS8SILE the army regulations proscribe crue] and unusual punishments, the matter of dis- 
tiplining unruly soldiers lies in the discretion of the officers, and flagrant cases of misconduct are 
necessarily curbed with a strong hand. Not infrequently confinement on bread and water in the 
guard house is not a sufficient restrainer, and when an army is in the field it often happens that 
there is no guard-house. It is under these conditions that punishments are resorted to that nfay 
be called unusual, although the word cruel cannot often be fitly applied to them. Causes of 
offense arise most frequently from intoxication. A soldier imbibes so freely that it is necessary 
to commit him to the guard-house. His tongue is loose ; he is reckless, and therefore states his 
objections to the discipline and his opinion of his superior officers in language strong But not 
always elegant. This flow of eloquence will run on indefinitely unless stopped, and it is not easy 
to stop it. There are, however, several successful methods. One of the chief of these is the 
* spread-eagle.” The soldier is stretched out on the ground with his arms tied to two stakes well 


back of bis head and each foot fastened toa stake. This “ spread-eagle ” position is not conducive 
to eloquence, and the man, who lies exposed to the hot sun and the pitiless rain, soon becomes 
quiet. Another way of stopping a wagging tongue is to put a long piece of wood into a man’s 
mouth, after the manner of a horse’s bit, and fasten it from behind with a cord around his neck. 
This is called gagging, and rarely has to be tried more than once on thesame man. The ardor 
of the orator is also sometimes dampened by placing him under a pump and, when he opens his 
mouth to speak, pumping a stream of water down his throat. This cure is quick and sure. Sus- 
pension by the thumbs used to be a punishment sometimes inflicted, but it is now resorted to very 
rarely, if at all. Methods of discipline in the army have of recent years moved steadily away 
from corporal punishment. The guard-house, expulsion from the army, and, in times of war, 
death for many offenses, such as systematic stealing or violence toward an officer, are now the 
means usually employed to keep order in the army. 
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Shutting Up the Constitution. 


AS it occurred to the opponents of expansion that 
the question recently under discussion in the Sen- 
ate was settled seven years a‘ter the union of the 
Federal States was proclaimed, and that it was 

settled by the men who framed the Constitution, and there- 
fore knew what they meant to have it say? Every one 
familiar with American history recalls that when Napoleon 
offered to sell Louisiana to the United States in violation, 
as many alleged, of the French Constitution, President 
Jefferson was afraid to make the purchase because he 
feared to break the American Constitution. He wrote that 
‘the executives, in seizing the fugitive occurrences which 
so much advance the good of their country, have done an 
act beyond the Constitution.” Again he wrote, ‘‘ Our per- 
sonal security is in a written Constitution. Let us not 
make it a blank paper by construction.” 

Jefferson learned, however, that if he maintained his 
scruples regarding the construction of the Constitution the 
opportunity for the purchase of the enormous territory in- 
cluded in what was then termed Louisiana would forever 
slip away, and he at once flung his constitutional scruples 
to the wind and declared that necessity was the first law of 
the emergency. To his Attorney-General he wrote on the 
30th of August, 1803: ‘‘ Congress should do what is neces- 
sary in silence. J find but one opinion as to the necessity 
of shutting up the Constitution for some time.” And so the 
purchase was formally ratified, the bill putting the treaty 
into execution passing the House by a vote of eighty-nine to 
twenty-three, and the Senate by twenty-six to six. 

Thus, by ‘shutting the Constitution,” an addition of 
1,171,931 square miles of territory was made to the United 
States, more than doubling the area of our domain, extend- 
ing our territory from the Atlantic to the Pacific, removing 
the menace of France and Spain at the south, and giving 
us that splendid isolation which was our chief defense in 
the helpless infancy of the nation. 

Is it not time for the strict constructionists in the Sen- 
ate, in both parties, to imitate the patriotic example of 
Thomas Jefferson, and ‘‘ shut up the Constitution ” for the 
time being ? 


* The Gist of the Question. 


ECAUSE Senator Platt, of New York, has not 
spoken often in public, many have believed that 
speech making was not one of his gifts, but after 
reading his recent earnest plea for expansion, de- 
livered in the Senate, such persons will change their minds. 
Senator Platt made one of the most convincing speeches on 
the Philippine question that has been delivered. He made 
no effort. for oratorical effect, but summed up the situation 
in a concise, strong, vigorous argument. He said he be- 
lieved in finding practical solutions for practical questions, 
as they arose in our national experience ; that it was not 
the main purpose of the makers of the Constitution to set- 
tle all questions that could possibly arise, but only ‘* to 
devise a plan of government and not to ordain policies.” 
He believed that the purpose of the limitation of the 
Constitution was simply to reserve to the people of the 
States such ample power as would enable them to deter- 
mine their own affairs in theirown way. It was not the 
purpose, he added, to hinder the Federal government in 
providing as might seem best and wisest for the general. 
welfare of the whole country. Senator Platt did not be- 
lieve that any one could consistently hold that we had ‘‘ the 
right under the Constitution to annex territory for the pur- 
pose of putting up guns to kill people with, while we 
lacked the right of annexing it for the purpose of putting 
up .school-houses and doing the things that contribute to 
the happiness and prosperity of the people concerned.” 
He insisted that no Senator desired to force our govern- 
ment upon an unwilling people, but that our intentions 
concerning the Filipinos and their future were entirely 
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benevolent, ‘‘ for in the wake of American rule there would 
come to the Philippines a liberty that they have never 
known, and a far greater liberty than they could ever have 
under the arrogant rule of a native dictator.” Each suc- 
cessive American President, he said, would welcome the 
time when he could recommerid new leases of self-govern- 
ment to an advancing and improving people. 

Senator Platt most happily put, in concrete form, the 
policy of the administration in regard to the Philippines 
when he said that we ought to complete the withdrawal of 
their sovereignty from the kingdom of Spain, and ought 
ourselves to assume its obligations and prudently to dis- 
charge them until we have had full opportunity in our 
own councils to determine their best disposition. More 
eloquent speeches on the treaty with Spain have been 
heard in the Senate, but none more sensible, logical, and to 
the point. 


Make Dewey an Admiral. 


T is said that Rear-Admiral Dewey has requested a 
friend to urge upon the President and Congress the 
necessity of giving him the full rank of admiral at the 
earliest possible day. Selfish interest does not dictate 

the suggestion by Rear-Admiral Dewey. There is a prac- 
tical side to the question.’ America is the only nation of 
importance represented in the Philippines which has not 
a full admiral to represent its interests. Rear -Admiral 
Dewey, on all state occasions, is compelled to tuke second 
place behind the full admirals representing England, Ger- 
many, and other great nations. 

The question of rank and precedence is regarded so 
seriously abroad, and especially by the Filipinos, that it 
becomes on great occasions paramount. American inter- 
ests in the Philippines now require all the protection that 
they can have, and to secure this we are entitled to the 
highest recognition, and that recognition officially can only 
be extended to an officer who ranks as high as the officials 
of other countries with whom he associates. It is hoped 
that no time will be lost by the President in recommending 
the immediate promotion of Rear-Admiral Dewey to the 
full rank of admiral, and that Congress will do its part in 
the closing days of the session promptly and effectively. 

The people would delight to have the honor conferred. 
It is well merited, and should have been bestowed upon 
the brave hero of Manila immediately after his wonderful 
achievement in Manila Bay. 


What Prosperity leans. 


IGURES tell the story of American prosperity im- 
pressively, and a few of these we give in concrete 
form for ready assimilation. During 1898 our cov- 
ton crop was the largest on record, and the wheat 

crop was the largest, excepting that of 1891. Our produc- 
tion of coal, copper, iron ore, and gold was the largest ever 
reported in the United States in a single year, and of silver, 
the largest except that of the year 1892. We bought less 
goods and material from foreign countries last year than 
we have bought-in any year in twenty years, excepting 
1885. Our imports last year were $100,000,000 less than 
during the preceding year. Here are a few other facts of 
interest boiled down : 

The sales of stocks on the New York Stock Exchange for 1888 were 
the heaviest on record, excepting those of 1881 and 1882. The sales of 
bonds during 1898 were the heaviest recorded on the exchange. 

The aggregate bank clearings of 1898 were the highest on record. 

The railroad earnings of the country in 1898 were larger than ever 
before reported in a single year. 

The volume of our trade and industries was the largest on record. 

The average liabilities from failures in the country were smaller 
than in any other year during the past quarter of a century. 

The imports of gold surpassed all records, and aggregated about 
$140,000, 000. 

The exports of cotton were over 7,700,000 bales, as against the high- 
est previous report of about 7,000,000 bales. 

The exports of breadstuffs were nearly $300,000,000 in value—the 
largest ever reported. 

The output of pig-iron in the United States for the year was never 
equaled, and aggregated nearly 12,000.000 tons. 

The merchandise exports showed an excess in vaiue over imports of 
$621,000,000, an unprecedented total. 

The exchanges at the New York clearing-house reached the record 
limit. 

The receipts of the government during the year were the largest in 
thirty years. 

In 1898 our exports of the products of agriculture were the largest 
on record, surpassing by more than $100,000,000 the aggregate of each 
of the great export years 1891 and 1892. ; 

During the past year our exports of corn for the first time passed 
the 200,000,000-bushel line. 

These are but a few of the figures that explain the pros- 
perous and encouraging conditions which confront us at 
the opening of 1899, and that promise to make this the 


Record Year of the closing century. 


A Timely Suggestion. 


In considering the proposed amendments to the State civil- 
service laws of New York, no better recommendation could be 
made by Governor Roosevelt to the members of the Legislature 
than one in favor of giving preference in public employment 
not only to the veterans of the Civil War, but also to the vet- 
erans of the Spanish war. The former are mostly beyond the 


required age limit, while the latter are mainly young men who 


would therefore be directly in the line of promotion. 

The same reason which has existed for giving a preference to 
the veterans of the Union war exists in favor of the veterans of 
the Spanish war, and the passage of such a bill by the Legisla- 
ture of New York would give public expression to a sentiment 
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of appreciation in the public mind of the patriotic service ren 
dered by our brave volunteers. Modesty may have led Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt to withhold the making of such a recommenda- 
tion, but equity and justice seem to call for the legislation we 
have suggested. 


The Plain Truth. 


VETERANS of the Civil War will be generally interested in a 
decision written by Chief Justice Parker, of the New York 
Court of Appeals, to the effect that the place of subpoena server 
in a district attorney’s office is a confidential one, and is, there- 
fore, exempt from the provisions of the civil-service act. <A 
very strong dissenting opinion was written by Justice Haight, 
who holds that if this ingenious argument is correct, then the 
places of policemen, of book-keepers in public departments, and 
of nearly every other office-holder whose relations are more or 
less confidential, must be removed from the purview of the statu- 
tory provision requiring appointments to be made to office, as 
far as practicable, upon competitive examination. The law may 
have been on the side of Justice Parker in this case, but common 
sense is on the side of Justice Haight. 





A question arises as to the good taste displayed by our usu- 
ally level-headed Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Long, in under- 
taking, during his speech at the recent dinner of the Montauk 
Club, in Brooklyn, to decide upon the merits of the contention 
regarding the honors of the Santiago campaign, between Rear- 
Admirals Schley and Sampson. Secretary Long appeared to 
give the entire credit to Sampson, saying it was of no more con- 
sequence that he was seven miles away at the time of the de- 
struction of Cervera’s fleet than that Grant was at Chattanooga 
during the fight at Missionary Ridge. It would be better to 
treat this unfortunate controversy as the gallant Schley treated 
it when he said, immediately after the battle, that there was 
honor enough in the contest for all. The popular verdict in- 
clines to favor the man who was on the ground and fought the 
battle, rather than the man,who planned the conflict or the man 
who built the ships or the guns with which the victory was 
won. At all events, let us not provoke a controversy where 
none seems necessary. 


A Manila newspaper, the Independencia, charges that the 
American commissioners to the Philippines are “‘ partisans of 
colonia] expansion.” It is much mistaken. President Schur- 
man, of Cornell University, the chairman of the commission, 
unless he has changed his mind, is decidedly opposed to holding 


‘ the Philippines. As recently as last September, in an address to 


his students, he said it was a mistake to advocate that the Philip- 
pines belonged to us by right of conquest, as we had not sub- 
jugated the insurgents, and to do so must necessitate the main- 
tenance of a large army in the Philippines and impose another 
and a needless burden on the United States. He said there was 
no obligation to humanity and civilization involved ; that, while 
a monarchy might expand by acquisition of territory, a democ- 
racy could not afford to accept as citizens peoples who are 
not capable of self-government. These utterances of President 
Schurman were criticised at the time in LESLIE’s WEEKLY, and 
it was a cause of surprise when his appointment to the Philip- 
pine commission by President McKinley was announced. 





Governor Roosevelt has had a practical object-lesson in civil- 
service reform thrust under his eyes. The patronage of the 
State capital at Albany, or what is known as ‘‘ the public build- 
ings department,” has been notoriously dispensed for many years 
by one or the other of the two local political machines, accord- 
ing as the Democratic or Republican party may have been in 
power. Governor Morton, at the behest of the Republican ma- 
chine in Albany, appointed Frederick Easton as superintendent 
of public buildings, not because of his fitness or capacity, but 
because the machine manager demanded it, and ‘because it was 
backed up by letters, which are always readily obtained, from 
some of the social leaders at the capital. A public scandal fol- 
lowed Easton’s appointment, when it was shown that the ex- 
penses of the management of the public buildings at Albany had 
risen to more than $1,000 per day, and that the pay-rolls had 
been stuffed with the names of ward-heelers and workers, some 
of whom did little: or no: work, excepting to labor at caucuses 
for the Republican faction responsible for their employment 
Next it came out that the most extravagant prices had been 
paid for fixtures and furnishings for the capitol. But a white- 
washing report was prepared and the scandal covered up. Then 
it was developed that one of the employés in one of the public 
buildings had put a woman servant on the public pay-roll, col- 
lected her pay, and pocketed the profit. This was also quickly 
covered up and no one was punished. When Governor Roose- 
velt was elected, he insisted on dropping Easton, and the local 
Albany Republican machine immediately presented another can- 
didate of the Easton stripe, a political wire puller, who also had 
the indorsement of several social leaders at the capital, none of 
whom probably had personal relations with the candidate. Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt yielded to the importunities of the machine and 
made the appointment, the new incumbent repeating the same 
pledges made by Easton, of honesty and efficiency. The dis- 
closure that under the Easton régime a deficit of from $200,000 
to $300,000 has been created, does not surprise any one. The ex- 
planation is that the money was spent for repairs and furniture, 
for lighting the capitol, but principally for crowding the pay- 
rolls with political workers for the Republican organization. 
So far as money for lighting the capitol is concerned, it has been 
well spent, for it is doubtful if any other public building in the 
‘country ‘has been lighted more thoroughly or at less expense 
thdif-the capitol at Albany. Moreover, the amount.paid for 
lighting purposes includes the lighting of the executive mansion 
and the furnishing of gas for its kitchen ranges, and for numer- 
ous gas-grates in the capitol. The new superintendent of public 
buildings is expected to spend less money. Perhaps he will, but 
if the entire department had been promptly put under the civil- 
service regulations by Governor Roosevelt, and if the appoint- 


’ thent of the superintendent himself, and of all of his associates, 


had been made after competitive examinations, the interests of 


the public service would have been better subserved, and the. 


wisdom of the civil-service law would have had another demon- 
stration. 
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—THE youngest bank president of New York is only thirty- 
two years old, and he is at che head of the Hamilton Bank. On 
the 12th of January 
Mr. Edwin S. 
Schenck, who had 
been the vice-presi- 
dent and cashier of 
that institution, was 
unanimously 
ed president, to fill 
the vacancy caused 
by the retirement of 
William 8. Gray, 
who resigned on ac- 
count of his private 


elect- 


business interests, 
whicb demanded his 
personal attention. 


Mr. Schenck is of 
Dutch descent, and 
traces his ancestry 
back, on his moth 
er’s side, to the 
ninth century 
through Madame 
srett, who received a grant of land in a part of which is located 
he village of Fishkill, New York, and on his father’s side to 
he year 1225, His great-great-grandfather, Johnnes Schenck, 
ame to New York from Holland in 1683. Mr. Schenck belongs 
}a family of bankers. His father, Oscar Schenck, was a bank- 
r, and his three brothers are, or have been, bankers. One, 
*‘rederick B. Schenck, is the popular president of the Mercan- 
ile National Bank ; another, Henry A. Schenck, is comptroller 
if the Bowery Savings Bank; and still another, Charles N. 
Schenck, was for many years with the Chemical National Bank, 
ind now is confidential man for the estate of Robert and Ogden 
Goelet. Edwin 8. Schenck was born in Brooklyn in 1867, and 
was graduated from the public schools at the age of fifteen. He 
then engaged in various business enterprises, and in 1892, soon 
ifter the consolidation of the Hamilton Bank and the Bank of 
Harlem, he entered the former institution as assistant cashier, 
being rapidly promoted to the positions of cashier and president. 
Mr. Schenck has been a member of the Harlem Club for many 
years, and was recently elected its treasurer. 
= An interesting story is told by Professor Dean C. Worces- 
ter, of the Michigan University, who has just been appointed 
by President McKinley as one of the members of the Philippine 
commission. He has made several tours through the Philippines, 
and in one of his books relates that a native of the islands 
begged from him a copy of Judge containing a cartoon of ex- 
President Cleveland, portraying him in the garb of a friar, with 
a tin halo supported by an upright from the back of his collar. 
Mr. Cleveland was represented in an attitude of devotion, with 
hands clasped and tears rolling down his cheeks. Professor 
Worcester did not understand why the Filipino begged so ear- 
nestly for the colored print, but after returning from a hunting 
expedition for a few days, the matter was explained. He found 
the cartoon of the ex-President hung at one end of the hut in a 
neat bamboo frame, and in the evening the father, mother, and 
all the children fell on their knees and offered their devotions 
before it. Professor Worcester adds that ‘‘ Mr. Cleveland is the 
first American President who has been canonized.” 
=Marie McNaughton, the pretty attaché who accompanied 
the peace commission to Paris as French translator, taking all 
the French capital by storm, 
enjoys the enviable distinc- 
tion of a linguist and society 
girl; is intellectual, and was 
appointed to the bureau of 
American republics a year 
ago at $2,500 a year, the larg- 
est salary paid a woman in 
the government employ. 
Miss McNaughton was for- 
merly secretary to the minis- 
ter of Brazil, Sefor da Men- 
donca, She is quite an artist, 
a fine musician, and a mem- 
ber of the French Dramatic 
Club, where she shows no 
mean ability as an actress. 
She is the daughter of Dr. 
Clara McNaughton, a success- 
ful practitioner of Washing- 
ton. She was born in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, educated 
in Paris, and is the youngest 
American receiving a diploma 
entitling her to teach in the 
French school. She has al- 
ways enjoyed social prestige, 
and since her advent into business life continues to enjoy it in 
the best circles of Washington society. She was appointed to 
the bureau of republics over eighteen competitors, previously 
refusing an equally honorable position to Brazil. 
=The oldest practical electrician who has made his mark in 
the field of telegraphy is probably ex-Governor Alonzo B. Cor- 
nell, of New York City. He has been for thirty-one years con- 
tinuously a director of the Western Union company, a period 
extending thirteen years beyond that of the veteran Russell 
Sage, and even of President Eckert himself. Said the ex-Gov- 
ernor, the other day: ‘‘I have thirty thousand. grandsons run- 
ning around the streets of New York.” And then he explained. 
He said that in 1872, observing how fire-alarms were sounded 
from street boxes, the thought suggested itself that a similar 
device could be utilized for calling district messengers. He 
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organized this service, called it ‘‘ The American District Tele- 
graph Company,” and employed twelve boys to carry messages. 
There are now 30,000 district messenger-boys in the greater 
New York. He made a contract with the Western Union com- 
pany for the free delivery of its telegraph messages, and put an 
end to the fees that had always been charged, graduated ac- 
cording to the distance involved, for the delivery of the mes- 
sages. In fact, the ex-Governor believes that his system led to 
the free delivery of telegraph messages down town before the 
government had established its free letter-delivery system. In 
1855 it cost $4 to deliver a telegram at Washington Heights, in 
the suburbs of New York, and the messenger was sent out to do 
the service with a buggy. The foresight of the ex-Governor es- 
tablished a new business, one which helps to support thousands 
of families, not only in this city, but in every other large city 
in the country, and he has a right to feel proud of bis achieve- 
ment. 

=An interesting woman, who follows an interesting and rare 
calling, is Mrs. Frona Eunice Wait, of California, Although an 
advocate of temperance 
principles, Mrs. Wait is 
a professional judge of 
wines, and is at present 
engaged, under a com- 
mission from Governor 
Budd, of California, and 
the State Board of Agri- 
culture, in lecturing up- 
on the wine-growing in- 
dustry of California. 
She began her career in 
1889 as a writer on the 
San Francisco 
iner, being the first wo- 
man in California to do 
newspaper work as a 
man does it. In the 
course of her journalistic 
duties she visited a Cali- 
fornia vineyard, and 
was asked to write a book about wines and wine-making. When 
she pleaded ignorance of the subject she was offered an opportu- 
nity to spend six months at the vineyards studying the matter, 
at terms so advantageous that she was induced to accept. In 
six months the book was written, and Mrs. Wait became an 
authority upon California wines. She is one of the four profes- 
sional wine-tasters in this country. Her sense of taste is so de- 
veloped that she can instantly tell Napa Valley wine from 
Sonoma Valley wine, although the two vineyards run almost 
side by side. To keep her palate in this exceedingly sensitive 
condition Mrs. Wait takes great care of her health, and never 
tastes wine when she is nervous or exhausted. She rarely swal- 
lows the wine she tastes, although she believes in it for medicinal 
purposes, and says that wine-drinking never makes drunkards. 
Mrs. Wait is a brilliant lecturer and a charming woman. 

=George Lockhart Darte, United States consul at Marti- 
nique, West Indies, is a native of Pennsylvania, a graduate of 
the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and was 
prominent in the college 
athletics as a member 
of the varsity foot-ball 
team and the base-ball 
team of the college. He 
gave to the government 
its first news of the 
whereabouts of Cer- 
vera’s fleet after it left 
Cape Verde Islands — 
having discovered the 
while 
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Spanish vessels 
they were approaching 
the harbor of Fort-du- 
France, Martinique, at 
daylight, on the morn- 
ing of May 12th, and 
apprising the State Department by secret-code cable at once. 
He watched the Spanish torpedo-boats Terror and Furor enter 
the harbor and cast anchor—the Furor leaving the harbor and 
the Terror remaining several days. Consul Darte’s protest pre- 
vented the Terror from obtaining more than enough coal to 
carry her to the next Spanish port. She overstayed her twenty- 
four hours’ limit, and consequently was not able to join Cer- 
vera’s fleet. Consul Darte’s prompt notification to our govern- 
ment as to the destination of the steamer T'wickingham, which 
he secretly obtained, resulted in the capture of that vessel by 
our fleet, and the 4,500 tons of coal on board of her were taken 
for the use of the United States fleet. His efforts prevented the 
Spanish secret agents at Martinique from signaling at night to 
the Spanish ships outside the harbor, as to the movements of 
the auxiliary steamer Harvard, when she was hemmed in the 
harbor at St. Pierre. Consul Darte was one of the most active 
United States consuls in all the West Indies during the war, 
and kept our government fully informed. He is at present in 
the States on a brief leave of absence, and will soon return to 
Martinique. 

=Probably the most important and responsible appointive 
office in New York State is that of the superintendent of public 
works. Colonel John N. Partridge, Governor Roosevelt’s new 
appointee to that office, has given an index of the manner in 
which he proposes to conduct the affairs of his department, by 
announcing that his first endeavors will be toward an earlier 
opening of the State’s canals than has heretofore been the cus- 
tom in the department. May Ist to the 5th has been the usual 
date of opening, but Colonel Partridge hopes to set a new mark, 
one not much later than the 1st of April, if the weather and 
other conditions permit. Colonel Partridge was selected for his 
present post because of the Governor’s belief that he was pre- 
eminently fitted to conduct the department on lines conforming 
to the Governor’s ideas. Colonel Partridge has been well known 
in New York, and especially in the borough of Brooklyn, where 
he has resided for many years. He is a Massachusetts man by 
birth, having been born in Leicester sixty years ago. He had 
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a creditable record in the war of the. Rebellion, taking part in 
many hard-fought battles. He was honorably discharged from 
the army in consequence of a wound received in action. A year 
or two later he settled in Brooklyn. He has always taken 
great interest in military matters, and for several years was at 
the head of the famous Twenty-third Regiment, National 
Guard. Colonel Partridge has identified himself with the busi 
ness and social life of Brooklyn, and he is a Republican, though 
not an active partisan. His friends point to the good work he 


accomplished as the head of the excise department, and later as 
the head of the police department of Brooklyn under the two 
administrations of Seth Low as mayor, as an earnest of what 
may be expected from him as the head of the State department 
of public works. 

= Lieutenant John Power Hains, United States Army, was 
He was graduated 


the last American soldier shot in Porto Rico. 
from West Point in the 
class of ’89 and was sta 
tioned at the Presidio, 
California, with Light 
Battery F, when the war 
broke out. His battery 
was with the first troops 
to leave for Chicka- 
mauga and Santiago. 
After the surrender of 
Santiago he joined Gen- 
eral Miles’s expedition to 
Porto Rico. At Aso- 


ordered to shell the 
Spanish position and 
silenced the enemy’s ar- 
tillery on the hills. Lieu- 
tenant Hains was shot 
through the body just 
before the close of the 
action, while personally directing the fire of two guns some dis 
tance in advance of the rest of the battery. He is the eldest 
son of General P. C. Hains, who was in command of a brigade 
at Guayama ; is a grandson of Admiral T. A. Jenkins, of the 
old navy, Farragut’s flag-captain at the battle of Mobile, and 
who had under him the now famous Admiral George Dewey. 
Lieutenant Hains wears the military orders of the Loyal Legion, 
The Aztec Society, The War of 1812, and The Sons of the 
American Revolution. He has now entirely recovered from his 
wound, in spite of the fact that the Mauser went through his 
liver and right lung. 

=A little book which is attracting very general attention- 
especially in religious circles, and which is bound to accomplish 
great good for the moral welfare of the young, has been written 
by Sylvanus Stall, D.D., associate editor of the Lutheran Ob- 
server, of Philadelphia. It is entitled ‘‘ What a Young Boy 
Ought To Know,” and it covers a field heretofore absolutely 
neglected. The information it conveys is precisely that which 
every father should impart to his son as soon as the latter comes 
to years of understanding. And yet, strangely enough, every 
father dreads to approach the subject. Few problems in life 
give parents more perplexity than those of which Dr. Stall 
treats with such rare delicacy, tact, and judgment. It would be 
well if the little book could be put into the hands of every boy 
able to read and understand the simplest truths pertaining to 
human life, its mysterious origin and its immortal destiny. 

= Many compliments were paid to Mrs. Stanhope W heatcroft, 
the successful manager of the well-known dramatic school in 
New York City bearing her name, on the excellence of the first 
matinée of the season, in which her pupils appeared. This was 
held at the Madison Square Theatre recently, and was made the 
occasion for a remarkable revelation of talent on the part of the 
young gentlemen and ladies of the institution. Considering the 
brief time during which they have continued their studies, their 
performance was most meritorious. Dramas, sketches, and scenes 
from Shakespearean plays and from ‘‘ The School for Scandal” 
gave an opportunity for the display of the versatility of the 
leading pupils, and it was made the most of. Among the 
gentlemen the honors were divided by Willison H. Hayes, 
Thomas Crosby, and Ward McDonald, and among the ladies 
by the Misses Helen Barney, Nanna Brown, Irwin Mehring, 
Mabel Wright, and Bertha E. Franklin. 

=Mrs. George (Maud Kissam) Babcock, the idol of the Sev- 
enty - first Regiment, is one of the reigning beauties of New 
York society this winter. M 
Her name will probably 
go down in the history 
of the Spanish - Amer- 
ican war as one of the 
noble women who did so 
much for her country 
and her country’s heroes. 
Of her General Wheeler 
said: “She did grand 
work, and quietly. Few 
women have the good 
fortune to bé as Mrs, 
Babcock—beautiful, tal- 
ented, of fine old family, 
with social prestige and 
nobility of character, a 
heart and inclination to 
do for the many in time 
of need without vulgar 
display.”” Mr. and Mrs, 
Babcock returned from. their wedding tour abroad that he 
might join his regiment, at the breaking out of the war. She 
spent thousands of dollars out of her own purse on the troops, 
and personally visited and cared for them at Camp Black. 
When they-left Tampa for Cuba she provided her husband's 
company with delicacies to last-the entire voyage. With the 
form of a Juno and face of a Madonna, this glorious specimen 
of American womanhood then entered the Convent Hospital as 
a nurse, nobly caring for the heroes fresh from the field of bat- 
tle, until the opening of Camp Wikoff, whither she went in time 
to welcome her husband on his return from Cuba. 
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‘* Have you finished, sir ?” Tate—** Papa is going to take us to America.” 
ACT II1.—‘‘ BECAUSE SHE LOVED HIM 80,” AT THE MADISON SQUARE THEATRE. ACT Ill.—‘‘ ZAZA,” AT THE GARRICK. 


Nathan to Alice—“ Shail I keep you in at recess ?” 
act 1.—“‘NATHAN HALE,” AT THE KNICKERBOCKER THEATRE, 


Height of the Theatrfcal Season. 


New YORK THE CENTRE OF INTEREST TO THEATRE-GOERS— 
NOTABLE MIDWINTER ATTRACTIONS. 


It has been estimated that more than three-quarters of the 
theatre-goers in New York City are out-of-town residents. The 
New York play-houses have the well-deserved reputation of giv- 
ing the best theatrical representations given in the United 
States, if not in the world, and visitors to the city, recognizing 
their opportunity to see the best, take advantage of it as often as 
they can. The theatrical season in New York is now at its best, 
and we present elsewhere characteristic scenes from four of the 
plays which, among many others, are attracting special atten- 
tion. 

The phenomenal success of the season has been that of Mrs. 
Leslie Carter in ‘*‘ Zaza,” at the Garrick Theatre. The version 
presented is that of David Belasco, to whose careful instruction 
Mrs. Carter owes her remarkably successful career. We know 
of no other great actress of our day who began as Mrs. Carter 
did, in the part of astar. Most of the notable successes began 
at the bottom of the ladder. The most patriotic play of the sea- 
son in New York is “‘ Nathan Hale,” at the Knickerbocker Thea- 
tre, in which those old-time favorites, Nat C. Goodwin and Maxine 
Elliott, take the leading parts.. The drama is by Clyde Fitch, 
and it is one of his best productions. Those who prefer an ex- 
citing drama, culminating in a satisfying crisis, will find special 
delight in ‘‘ Phroso,” a dramatization of Anthony Hope’s well- 
known novel, which has had a very successful run at the Empire 
Theatre. Miss Jessie Millward, the painstaking English actress, 
who appears as Phroso, gives the part great strength. The 
patrons of broad comedy find no end of pleasure in William 
Gillette’s latest effort, ‘‘ Because She Loved Him So,” which has 
crowded the Madison Square Theatre ever since it was put on. 
And these are only a few of the many good things that New 


Lord Wheatley—‘: Swear she is not your wife |” York is now offering to theatre-goers. 
ACT I1.—‘‘ PHROSO,” AT THE EMPIRE. 


AT THE HEIGHT OF THE THEATRICAL SEASON IN NEW YORK, 


STRIKING SCENES FROM FOUR OF THE MOST SUCCESSFUL PLAYS OF THE WINTER. 
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** Cicillo stood at the door with his hat in one hand and his boots in the other, a smiling picture of ease and self-assurance.” 


III.—(Continued ) 

THE boy arrived. He arrived the evening after, and was 
shown into the Van Cleefs’ private sitting- room, where the 
ladies were entertaining some American acquaintances they had 
picked up when visiting the Palazzo Reale. 

A large, stiff waiter announced him as ‘‘a boy to see you, 
ma’am,” and when told to let him come in, disdainfully stood 
aside for Cicillo to enter. 

Cicillo stood at the door with his hat in one hand and his 
boots in the other, a smiling picture of ease and self-assurance. 
Mrs. Van Cleef was much more embarrassed than he was, and 
began to apologize for him to herfriends. But Lucy gotup and 
went to meet him. ‘‘ Good-evening, Cicillo,” she said. ‘* Come 
in and sit down. Have you had dinner?’ The boy laughed 
and nodded, and sat down on a low satin arm-chair. He threw 
his bat on the floor and then put his boots down carefully. 

‘¢ Cristo swore much,” said he, in a loud, clear voice. ‘' He 
no trust Garibaldi with other boys. But I come allsame.” He 
lifted up his shoulders in the odd Neapolitan manner, and ran 
his hand through bis hair. Then he took off his coat, folded it, 
and put it on the floor near his boots. The new American 
friends began to laugh, but Mrs. Van Cleef blushed a painful, 
old lady’s blush and said: ‘ Lucy, you had better let him be 
taken up stairs to his room.” 

Lucy, who had kept a serious, friendly countenance turned 
toward Cicillo, afraid lest the laughter should hurt his feelings, 
rose and held out her hand. 

** Come along, Cicillo,” she said. 

“Oh, no,” said Cicillo, looking round the room at the lights 
and the laughing faces and the pictures on the walls. ‘I stay 
here. I like.” 

So he stayed, sitting in the satin arm-chair in his blue shirt 
and torn trousers, his bare feet crossed, his hands in his pockets. 

The ladies spoke about him in bad French. Mrs. Van Cleef 
told of his posing for great painters, and got mixed up in the 
names. Then Cicillo joined in and corrected her, and there was 
a great deal of laughter and surprise. His French was a little 
worse than theirs and of a different kind. 

‘* Shall I show you, like in Pompeii ?” said Cicillo, jumping 
up. ‘I have the roses in my bundle, and the signorina has her 
white shawl. I do you Nero young like the picture.” 

“* How delightful !” said one of the ladies. ‘‘ How exotic !” 
said one of the gentlemen. But Mrs. Van Cleef was ashamed, 
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and felt, as she told Lucy in a whisper, quite sick at her stom- 
ach. She wished the dreadful boy had not come. 

The dreadful boy was bringing in his bundle, which had 
been left outside. He put it on a chair and unfastened it. Lucy 
came, all dimples, from the adjoining bedroom, with her large 
white shawl in her hand. 

** Don’t let him do it,” whispered Mrs. Van Cleef. 
disgrace us.” 

‘* Why, it’s fun,” said Lucy, aloud. And the three ladies and 
the two gentlemen agreed with her 

Cicillo’s bundle was large. A guitar-handle stuck out of it 
on one side. Half a loaf of bread bulged out on the other. 
There was one shirt in it, besides ; and the picture of the Ma- 
donna di Pompeii in a gilt frame. Also the wreath of paper 
roses he was looking for. He took it out, plucking at the crum- 
pled red flowers to make them stand up ; then turned to Lucy 
for the shawl. 

‘** Give,” he said, and nodded his thanks with a serious face as 
she gave it to him. 

‘* Now you all sit down and shut eyes till I say open,” he said. 
He had tranquilly taken possession of the situation ; the seven 
grown-up, rich Americans sat round the little ragamuffin and 
laughed and obeyed him. Not so Mrs. Van Cleef. She pro- 
tested, and told him in Italian please not to, and he could have 
something nice to eat in the dining-room if he liked ; but the 
boy said: ‘‘Non ho fame. Shut eyes,” which Mrs. Van Cleef 
did with a purple face as she saw him quickly slip his arms out 
of the sleeves of his blue shirt. She wondered with a sinking 
heart what he might do next. 

In a moment there was the rustle of the paper wreath, a pat- 
tering of bare feet across the room, and Lucy, opening her 
eyes, saw him, with the soft white shaw] thrown across his bare 
shoulders, glancing at himself in the mirror as he pulled his 
curls down on his forehead. Then he ran back to his chair and 
said: ‘*‘ Open.” 

The picture that greeted the grown-up American eyes was 
surely as pretty as anything they had come to Italy to see ; and 
as the boy raised his rose-crowned head after the sighing ‘‘ah” 
of surprise had stilled, he saw in their faces that warm wonder 
of admiration that satisfied hisdramatic young soul. He wished 
people would always look at him like that. He wished he could 
go through life—up and down Via Caracciolo and the Quartiere 
of Santa Lucia—thus, with flower-garlanded locks and bare 
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arms, dragging the folds of his white riantle and the marvel- 
ing gaze of the world after him. 

** Amour !’” he announced, winding the shawl about his 
waist and throwing himself into the position of Chantron’s 
famous young Love. The edges of his torn trousers showed 
funnily beneath the soft white folds of the shawl. 

“Martyr Chrétien !” and he joined his hands as if they were 
tied behind him, and threw back his head with such a defiant 
light of faith in his eyes and such a downward curve of listen- 
ing fear on his mouth that the Americans could almost hear the 
roar of the hungry lions in the Coliseum’s dens. 

The boy was radiant and inspired. The knowledge of his 
own beauty went to his head like warm wine, and he drank hot 
pleasure from the eyes that gazed at him. He turned and faced 
Lucy. She was quite pale, her lips smiling and apart. 

** Am I beautiful ?’ he asked her, taking the wreath from his 
head and shaking the tangled curls round his face. She nodded, 
and suddenly her eyes brimmed over. 

“Oh,” said Cicillo. And he sat down, putting a quick hand 
to his heart, while a strange, shrouded pallor crept across his 
face. 

But the Americans were crowding round him with high 
French questioning and exclamation. The ladies did not dis- 
dain to touch the curling gold-brown locks with the tips of their 
manicured fingers, or to take the small brown hand in theirs 
and gaze with heads on one side and their best Pitti-gaiiery ex- 
pression of connoisseurship at the round arm, bronzed at the 
wrist and toning off into dull white as it neared the young, 
smooth shoulder. 

So he laughed again, flushed and pleased, telling them that 
his father Cristo was even more beautiful than he, and that 
Cristo’s mother had been“an English girl, who had come to Sor- 
rento for a month and had stayed all her life, because ‘‘ Beppe 
il Bello” had asked her to. ‘‘ There from,” said Cicillo, ‘‘ have 
our eyes the blue and our hair the shine.” 

The Americans were delighted with him. They made him 
posture and pose. They made him play the guitar and sing. 
They patted him and petted him and gave him money. They 
wanted to borrow him from Mrs. Van Cleef. They advised 
Mrs. Van Cleef to buy him and take him to America. ‘“ He 
would be the fad of the day,” said the ladies. ‘‘ People would 
come to your receptions to see him, just as they go to Paderew- 
ski’s concerts, He is worth his weight in dollar-bills.” 
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Mrs, Van Cleef was gratified. It was only when Cicillo vol- 
unteered to pose as ** Printemps,” by Floréas, ‘in nothing,” as 
he cheerfully explained, that she hurried him off to bed. 

He went out, nodding his curly head to them and carrying 
his boots, his hat, and his guitar. The rest of his untidy bundle 
—the shirt, the loaf of bread, the wreath of roses, and the Ma- 
donna of Pompeii—remained on the floor of the sitting-room. 

And Lucy, with a soft and friendly smile, tied them up in 
the ragged blue cloth and put them away behind the sofa. 





IV. 

‘* WE will dress him in buttons and he shall open the door. 
He will look much better than Collins,” said Mrs. Van Cleef, 
surveying Cicillo, who was standing at the window gazing 
dreamily out at the sea. It was three days before their depart- 
ure from Italy. 

‘*Oh, no, mamma,” said Lucy. ‘‘He’d look horrid. We 
must dress him in a Neapolitan costume, with a broad red silk 
sash, and a long scarlet cap at the back of his head. And he 
must sit in the drawing-room and play the guitar. It will make 
the place picturesque.” 

** Nonsense, Lucy. The boy must work and make himself 
useful or he shall not come at all.” 

** Please take me,” said Cicillo, turning his head and looking 
pleadingly at them. ‘‘I have an uncle who sell fruit in Amer- 
ica. Please take me.” 

** Lucy, I see what it will be,” said Mrs. Van Cleef, queru- 
lously. ‘‘The house will be overrun with this boy’s peanut- 
selling uncles. The whole idea is fantastic and absurd.” 

Lucy looked at the tall, slender figure outlined against the 
shining window. The light shimmered through the boy’s ruffled 
hair, casting a hazy halo round bis head. 

‘*Let us be fantastic, mother. It is so distinguished,” said 
Lucy. 

And Cicillo turned round again and said: ‘‘ You take me. 
If you no like me, then I go with my uncle who sell fruit.” 

They took him. 

Cristo and four other men came to see him off, and wept 
loudly, clinging to his neck and kissing his curly head and calm 
young face. They put medals and amulets round his neck ; 
they gave him little ivory horns and coral charms against the 
evileye. They blessed him and embraced bim, and had to be 
shoved down the gangway at the last moment, still turning 
their brown faces back to look at him and waving their dark 
hands. 

** Papa Cristo,” he cried, suddenly, as the five men stood in a 
row calling up broken farewells and messages for the uncle, 
‘*how old am I ?” 

Cristo frowned and thought, and consulted with the other 
men. 

** About fourteen,” he cried. ‘‘ Fourteen, Ishould say. Good- 
bye, Cicillo.” 

‘*Good-bye! Good-bye! Kiss Garibaldi!” cried the boy, 
with a sudden sob. ‘* And il Vesuvio, there,” pointing to the 
wide, grand mountain, spitting black smoke from its angry 
mouth. ‘‘ And the dog,” he added, putting his hands to his 
mouth and calling loudly across the water that was already 
hissing from under the ship’s shivering side. ‘‘ It was I who 
broke his leg that time. He bit me. Kiss him,” he cried. 

And then he lay down with his face on the deck and wept. 





V. 
‘*** Fron di mortelle 
Queste manine tue son tanto belle ! 
Fior di limone 
Ti voglio far morire di passione !' * 

Lucy sang it after him with her pretty little stiff voice and 
matter-of-fact English accent. 

** No, no, no !” said Cicillo, angrily, taking the guitar from 
her and dragging his impatient fingers across the strings. ‘‘ ‘ Ti 
voglio far morire di passione !’ Think of what yousay! ‘Ti 
voglio far morire !"—‘I will make you die.’ You must not 
sing that like ‘ Funiculi-Funicula’!” And he repeated the fervid 
stornello, raising his gray eyes to her, and drooping his heavy 
lids slowly at the words ‘‘ morire di passione,” with a tremor on 
his lips and his voice dying away over the syllables. ‘‘ There,” 
he said, briskly, giving her back the guitar ; ‘“‘ sing it as I do.” 

Then Lucy tried to imitate him, and they both laughed very 
much when she turned up her eyes and let her voice break off 
into a hoarse little squeak at the ‘‘ morire di passione.” 

‘* Ah ! you will never die of passion,” laughed the boy. 

‘*T shall not sing about it if Ido,” said Lucy, and she was 
quite hurt and angry, putting down the guitar with a jerk that 
made the strings tremble and sing. 

The bell rang down stairs and Cicillo jumped up from his 
foot-stool. ‘‘I must open,” he said. 

‘No, you must not,” said Lucy. ‘It is an absurd idea of 
mamma’s. People come and see you answering the door in the 
afternoon, and sitting in the drawing-room in the evening. It 
won't do. Stay here,” she said, laying her slight hand on his 
shoulder. And he sat down at ber feet again. 

The maid announced Mr. Norden, and a tall, good-looking 
man of thirty entered the room. 

‘‘ What a medieval picture, Lucy,” he said, smiling lightly 
under his long mustache. ‘I feel like a brutal modern restora- 
tion, and want to back out through the frame again.” 

He receded toward the door-way, half jesting and half in 
earnest. But Lucy jumped up and put out her hand. 

‘‘Donna Isaotta Gottadauro,” he said, and dropped to his 
knees. ‘‘ I salute thee,” and he kissed her slim fingers lightly. 

‘Come in. Sit down. Ill call mamma directly,” said Lucy. 

He raised protesting eyebrows, then laughed again and sat 
down. Cicillo, who had taken the guitar on his knee, was run- 
ning his fingers over the strings. 

*‘May I go?” he said, looking up at Lucy from under his 
falling curls. 

“ Yes, go,” said Lucy. The boy rose and swung out of the 
room. 

“Lucy,” said Mr. Norden immediately, ‘* please do not call 
your mother. I love you.” He said it all in a hurry, as if it 
were one sentence. His long mustache quivered and his face 
had turned pale. 
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‘Dear me! Do you?’ said Lucy. Then she sat down help- 
lessly, with her bands folded in her lap. 

The young man turned his dark eyes upon her. ‘ Please say 
that you like me, Lucy,” he said, in a low voice. ‘ Turn your 
dear face to me and tell me that you like me.” 

‘*T do not,” said Lucy, fretfully. ‘‘ You know I don’t. Iam 
going to call mamma. And I wish you wouldn’t tease me, all 
of you,” she added, going out of the room, her small, angry 
shoulders vanishing down the darkening hall. 

Mr. Norden put out his under lip thoughtfully. ‘ All of us. 
H’m.” He stroked his mustache. ‘‘I wonder who it is,” he 
murmured, ‘ D n him, anyway.” 

Mrs. Van Cleef came rustling in, fat, kindly, and maternal. 

‘*Dear Dick! Lucy has just told me. Never mind,” she 
said, patting his hand and sitting down beside him. “I am 
sure Lucy does not mean anything she said, whatever it was.” 

‘‘ Do you think she cares about me ?” asked the young man, 
anxiously. 

‘*T am sure of it,” declared Mrs. Van Cleef. 

Mr. Norden jumped up. ‘‘ What makes you say so?” he 
cried, flushing to the roots of his light hair. 

‘* Why, she’s refused everybody else,” said Mrs. Van Cleef. 
** Everybody has asked her. I have never known such a sea- 
son.” And she sighed, leaning back in her arm-chair. 

** But she has refused me, too,” said Mr. Norden. 

‘* That’s true,” thoughtfully observed Mrs. Van Cleef. And 
there was silence. , 

The young man put out a limp hand. 

‘* Good-bye,” he said. 

** Good-bye, dear Dick,” said Lucy’s mother, cheerfully. 

As he went down stairs he heard Lucy singing, up some- 
where at the top of the house: ‘‘ Ti voglio far morire di pas- 
sione |” 

Cicillo opened the door for him in the hall, looking like a 
piece of comic opera in his black velvet and his scarlet sash. 

(To be continued.) 





The New Minister to Austria. 


TahE WELL-KNOWN INDIANAPOLIS LAWYER, THE HON. AppI- 
son C. Harris, HIGHLY HONORED BY PRESIDENT Mc- 
KINLEY. 


Ir is doubtful if any Federal appointment ever made from 
Indiana has excited more general commendation throughout that 
State than 
that of Addi- 
son C, Harris, 
Esq., to be 
minister to 
Vienna. It is 
every where 
recognized as 
a graceful 
tribute to a 
man who has 
unselfishly 
rendered po- 
litical service 
of the highest 
order, and 
who has em- 
bodied in his 
life-work and 
character 
much that is 
best and 
strongest in 
typical Amer- 
ican man- 
hood. Nowin 
his fifty-ninth 
year, he has 
for many 
years enjoyed distinction as one of the most eminent lawyers of 
Indiana. While he has been in great demand upon the stump 
in every campaign in Indiana for years, freely giving his serv- 
ices, and while he has been much consulted in the making of 
party platforms and the shaping of party policies, he has never 
sought office. 

In 1876, at the earnest solicitation of the Republican leaders, 
he accepted a nomination to the State Senate and was elected, 
serving with much distinction. While still a Senator the Marion 
County Republicans insisted upon having him make the race 
for Congress, and he accepted the forlorn hope, not with the 
expectation of being elected, but to strengthen the county ticket 
and pullit through. This done, he returned to the practice of 
law at the close of the campaign, and had since declined all ten- 
ders of a political nature until the present appointment was 
offered him. 

The dry data of a man’s career give but little idea of the 
man himself. Mr. Harris’s character is of the highest ; such 
success as he has had and such universal respect as is his would 
be impossible without it. While he has met with success in 
many of the most notable legal battles that have been fought in 
Indiana during the past two decades, he has won by fair and 
intelligent management of his cases and by the force and logic 
of his reasoning. He comes of Quaker stock that manumitted 
slaves in North Carolina for the sake of conscience, and any 
notion of bending an inch from conscientious conceptions of 
right and justice is entirely foreign to his nature. He was born 
in Wayne County, Indiana, and educated at what is now Butler 
College, Indianapolis. Shortly after graduation he married 
Miss India Crago, who was a student with him at college, and 
then began the practice of law in Indianapolis. Since then he 
and Mrs. Harris have been a part of the social and intellectual 
life of Indiana’s capital, recognized for years as the literary 
centre of the West. : 

The new minister is a man of the broadest culture and in- 
formation, and is blessed with the philosophic temperament of 
a devoted fisherman. He is fond of the beautiful in art as well 
as in nature, and is a great admirer of fine pictures. While his 
writing is confined to briefs and arguments, legal and political, 
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he is one of the keenest of literary critics, and finds a world of 
pleasure in one of the best private librariesin Indianapolis. His 
home is one of the most elegant in the city, and reveals the per 
fection of quiet taste and refinement. While he cares little for 
what is termed society, and nothing at all for the formal socia) 
function, he is extremely fond of gathering about himself a few 
whose conversation is worth hearing, and spending with then 
an evening or his resting-hour at noon. His tastes are neithe: 
exclusive nor aristocratic. He has a kind smile for every on 
of his legion of acquaintances upon the street, and no young 
man who comes to him for advice goes away disappointed. He 
is more likely to find such sympathy and encouragement as he 
had little reason to anticipate. 

Mr. Harris is deeply versed in international law and his 
torical precedent, and is familiar, through travel and persona! 
observation, with the methods of. life and habits of thought of 
the people he is to go among. He is thoroughly equipped at 
every point for the work before him, and has the graceful per 
sonal qualities that are bound to give the court of the Haps- 
burgs a high opinion of the people he represents. 


The Launching of the 
Armed Cruiser ‘‘ Albany.’’ 


THe fact that the Albany, one of Uncle Sam’s new cruisers, 
is being built in an English ship-yard seems strange, but the 
matter is made clear when it is known that the Albany is the 
sister ship of the New Orleans, and was bought at the same time 
as the latter from the Brazilian government, which, having no 
ship-yards in her own country, had ordered the vessels built in 
England. The Albany was launched on January 14th, at the 
Elswick yards in Newcastle, before a crowd in which there were 
many Americans. She was christened in honor of the capital 
of New York State by Mrs. Colwell, wife of Lieutenant Col- 
well, of our navy. 

The Albany is a protected cruiser, with a displacement of 
3,487 tons. She carries a remarkably heavy armament, con- 
sisting of six six-inch and four 4.7-inch rapid-fire guns, ten six- 
pounders, four one-pound Nordenfelts, four Maxims, and also 
two field-guns for expeditions on land. The arrangements are 
such that a very heavy fore and aft fire can be obtained. There 
is an electric search-light on a platform on each of the three 
masts and another on deck. Two of the Albany’s masts are 
equipped with fighting tops. The length of the vessel is 330 
feet, and her speed will be twenty knots an hour with natural 
draught, and twenty-two knots with forced draught. 


A Valentine—Colin’s Wooing. 


I 
COLIN left his sheep to-day 
Upon the hillside bleating ; 
For Phyllis chanced to go that way, 
Which set his heart a-beating ; 
Her soft eyes were wondrous blue, 
And her light hair streaming ; 
Was she false—or was she true ? 
Or was Colin dreaming ? 


I. 
Colin heard the robin sing, 
And saw the willow glossing ; 
Many a sweet, unuttered thing 
His troubled mind was tossing. 
Phyllis looked as fresh and fair 
As the sky above her; 
Would she flirt, or set a snare ? 
And did she lack a lover ? 


I 
Colin said: ‘*Oh, Phyllis, stay ; 
You have my warm devotion. 
My heart goes forth to yours to-day 
As rivers to the ocean,” 
** Do you love me ?” Phyllis said ; 
It is a sudden greeting. 
I fear your sheep have not been fed ; 
I hear their distant bleating.” 
Iv. 
“TI will give them feed and drink,” 
Said Colin—** do not leave me.” 
Phyllis asked for time to think, 
And said, ‘**‘ You won't deceive me ?” 
Soon enough the sheep were fed, 
As they homeward wended ; 
For both through love's sweet paths were led, 
And Colin's heart was mended. 
JoEL Benton. 


New York’s Bad Boys. 


THEY TRAVEL IN GANGS, BENT ON MISCHIEF AND CRIME— 
A TypiIcaL CASE WITH A PATHETIC SIDE To It. 


EAST-SIDE gangs are always up to some mischief or crime. 
They steal everything worth the taking—apples from the fakirs 
and lead-pipe from the new unoccupied buildings. They fight 
battles with stones, bruising each other and smashing all the 
windows near by. They practice all sorts of cruelty on rivals 
captured ‘“‘away from home.” It is the ambition of the boys to 
get into the larger and furthest-known gangs. They run all 
sorts of risks to make themselves eligible to membership on the 
score of being daring, and to attain popularity they spend 
money whenever they can get hold of it. 

A typical case is that of Willie Warren. He is eleven years 
old, and lived at 170 Monroe Stree€* He ran the streets, com- 
pletely beyond his mother’s control. He smoked tobacco, drank 
whiskey, and swore quite out of proportion to his innocent ap- 
pearance and diminutive size. 

His mother sent him to the grocery one day with a dollar. 
He did not return. The policeman on post knew the boy, and 
Mrs. Warren told him to arrest Willie on sight. The policeman 
saw Willie coming with three of the leaders of the “ Cherry- 
Streeters.” All the boys were smoking two cigarettes each,. 
and Willie was in a fair way to join the ‘‘ Cherries,” which is 
the choicest collection of tough youngsters down town. Willie 
was winning his way into the gang by his liberality. He was 
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arrested, and when he found that his mother was going to 
have him ‘‘sent away,” his nerve broke down and he wailed 
loudly. 

‘*Mumma, will you please forgive me?” he said. ‘‘ Never, 
tiever will I doit again, If I ever say anything bad any more 
send me away—just one more chanct, mumma—Tl’ll go toschool, 
I'll be good, I'll do everything you want me to. Please take me 
word. Not for a week, but for a hundred weeks, will I be good 
—forever. Oh, please, mumma, just one more week !” 

His voice was rather a pleasing one, and his words were all 
cut sharp and clear, after the fashion of the words of street- 
boys. He was taken to the Gerry society. Sergeant Shevelin 
said, as he closed the blotter : 

** It’s better she should do it than to have some one else.” 
RAYMOND 8S. SPEARS. 


Manila, the Philippine [etropolis. 


Its CONDITION AND PROSPECTS—OPPORTUNITIES FOR BuSsSI- 
NESS AND PROFESSIONAL ENTERPRISE—INTERESTING OB- 
SERVATIONS OF AN OBSERVANT AMERICAN—A QUAINT 
OLD CITY, WITH MANY ATTRACTIONS FOR THE VISITOR. 


(From Our Special Correspondent, the Hon. Edwin Wildman, Vice- 
Consul.) 


MANILA, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, December 6th, 1898. — The 
American hustler is taking time by the forelock. He long ago 
foresaw the outcome of the peace conference at Paris, and put off 
for Manila with his first installment of wet or dry goods aboard. 
The largest hotel here at present shambles along under a loose, 
disjointed management. When one wants anything he has to go 
out in the halls, yell ‘* Musschachio,” at the top of his voice, 
point and gesticulate, and then wait. After waiting half an 
hour, repeat the operation and wait again. The boy always 
replies, ‘‘ Si, sefior ——,” most politely, but he never comes back. 
Eventually you grab another musschachio in the hall and yell 
in his ear, ‘‘ Interpreter Americano!” This usually brings the 
clerk, who, after a number of frantic cries, produces the result 
desired. The servant classes here are the bane of existence. They 
are lazy and incompetent. Their wages are five to seven dollars 
a month. They are accustomed to be knocked and cuffed by the 
Spaniards, and as a result they only do what they are kicked 
into. The hotel referred to is being converted into a most mag- 

iificent hostelry, and two Americans have already secured an 
option upon it pending annexation. 

Manila is a surprise to most Americans, when they come 
here and find many well-paved streets, large commercial houses, 
beautiful drives, magnificent residences, and evidences of thrift 
everywhere. It is true that dirt and filth exist to a lamentable 
extent, but even those conditions are being improved, and what 
General Butler did for New Orleans, General Otis is gradually 
accomplishing for Manila, It has never been the custom to use 
the first story of the residences, or even the commercial houses, 
for a place of living or business. The first floor is a sort of 
cellar, which is usually used for the stables and store-rooms. 
This is true even in the best houses. The dampness of the cli- 
mate and the thieving and incendiary propensities of the natives 
have made this style of architecture a necessity. The windows 
of the houses are barred with great cage-like iron structures 
that swell out over the street, and a house is usually surrounded 
by a high, iron picket-fence, or a stone-wall studded with broken 
bottle-glass imbedded in mortar. Theentrance is not auspicious, 
but once upon the second and third floors, the scene changes. 
Large, elegantly-furnished rooms, ceiled and wainscoted in 
the finest woods, adorned by great mirrors, and ‘‘ papered” with 
canvas gaudily frescoed, present a very brilliant effect. ‘‘The 
palace,” General Otis’s headquarters, isa mest palatial residence, 
with its brilliant decorations, gilded and painted walls. 

Despite the attractions of Manila that appeal to a visitor, or 
even a business resident, the soldier is ready and anxious to re- 
turn to ‘‘ God’s country.” I heard one private, who ‘‘ went into 
the army for the experience,” say that he would give a thou- 
sand dollars to get his discharge. Our volunteers are tired of 
soldiering, and an unofficial telegram that came to the Colorado 
boys, saying that they would be relieved upon the arrival of 
the 7.000 troops now on their way here, brought forth a shout 
of rejoicing and an evening of celebration that was pathetic to 
see ; for it was later learned that their hopes were based upon a 
false report. Our volunteers are ready to do their duty, but 
the halo that hung over a soldier’s life when he dreamed of 
such a career has hardened into grim reality, and to police the 
streets, stand guard at the gates of the walled city, or picket an 
old out-of-the-way fortress, in the scorching midday sun or while 
a typhoon rages, is something that wasn’t in his calculations. 

There are two distinct classes of natives in Manila—the an- 
nexationists and the out-and-out independents. The former 
usually belongs to the half-caste class, the parent or grand- 
parent of whom was a Chinese. ‘‘ Show me a Filipino merchant 
who gets rich and [’ll show you a streak of Chinese blood in his 
veins ; show me a Filipino who barely supports his family and 
I’ll show you a pure Tagal,” said a Filipino to me the other 
day; and the truth of his words has been brought home to me 
more than once. The full-blooded native (the Tagal, not the 
Negrito), as I have seen him, is a good-natured, credulous sort, 
minding his own affairs and working just enough to eke out a 
living that a Chinaman would scorn. Long years of oppression 
and extortion have taught him that prosperity is dangerous. 
He does not importune you, like the coolie of China, if you un- 
derpay him. He accepts his lot meekly, only protesting by a 
look, such as a cow might give you if you struck her, 

The native is in evidence everywhere. He is your servant, 
your day-laborer, your blacksmith, carpenter, farmer, stone- 
cutter, cook, and, in fact, represents to the Philippines what the 
coolie class does to China, the negro to the South; only, as you 
study his character and take note of his works in artistic, intel- 
lectual, commercial, and musical lines, you are compelled to 
admit that possibilities exist in his make-up that do not in other 
native races. It is continually dinned into your ears that the 
Filipino is hopelessly lazy. I am willing to admit that he is 
lazy, but not hopelessly. This is a climate of lazy conditions. 
The Englishman who has become acclimated never thinks of 
raising his hand, except for tiffin and a whiskey-and-soda, from 
twelve until three o’clock. He never walks a step outside of his 
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office during business hours or after. His carriage is always at 
his door, and, if not, the streets are lined with two-wheeled gigs, 
called calis, that stand ready to bump you over the pavements 
and drag you diagonally back and forth across street-car tracks 
for thirty cents (Mexican) an hour. The American is about the 
only one who walks in Manila, and he is rapidly learning bet- 
ter. While the sun is in evidence it is a foolish undertaking to 
brave its rays. In-doors, with or without a punka, the heat is 
not oppressive at this season. The natives, however, do not 
notice this condition. They work, heads bared, all day in the 
streets and rice-fields, indifferent to the burning sun. Its only 
effect upon them is to make them move slowly and to moderate 
their activity. 

The Filipino is artistic and his clothing is clean—two tre- 
mendous strides toward civilization. The men do clever work 
in wood, silver, and brass. Their old war-knives are highly em- 
bellished. Their pottery is often picturesque, and the clothing 
of the women, made of the indigenous fibre that abounds through- 
out the islands, is picturesque, and has a jaunty, attractive style, 
which their straight forms and exposed shoulders carry off well. 
The fibre is often woven as finely as silk, and some of the drawn 
work of the Filipino lace-makers is most exquisiteand expensive. 
I have seen single handkerchiefs which could not be purchased 
under $300. The Filipinos love jewelry, and some of the crude 
settings contain magnificent pearls, found along the shores of the 
islands. The women, as a class, are attractive—many are really 
pretty. While eschewing shoes, gloves and hats, they often wear 
dresses of the finest texture, beautifully embroidered, and made 
with a flowing train. Both sexes love music, and the Filipino 
music is not the wild banging of tom-toms and the beating of 
cymbals and drums; nor is it the squeak of the two-stringed 
violin and the pounding of sticks attune, as with the Chinese 
and Japanese ; but it has melody and air, for the Tagal plays 
all the instruments of the European, and outplays him on many. 
Aguinaldo’s band of sixty pieces is one of the finest on the 
island. 

In Manila I visited the Filipino theatres ; the actors, man- 
agement, and audience were natives. An opera was in progress, 
‘*The Murdered King.” The scenes were clever imitations of 
European scene-makers, and the costumes of the actors might 
grace their betters. A dash of comedy enlivened such parts as 
the death-scene and the funeral, and the comedy lead had the 
house from start to finish. The hundreds of natives present 
were hugely entertained by the Tagal jokes and properly im- 
pressed with the work of the heavy tragedian. I have seen 
worse plays with Seabrooke in the title ré/e. The Filipino circus 
is another popular resort. If an enterprising American mana- 
ger could transport the aggregation to Madison Square Garden, 
standing-room only would be the order and not the exception. 
Not because the Filipinos could out-Barnum Barnum, but be- 
cause the native talent is of a clever order and the entertain- 
ment is unique. Tumblers, wrestlers, jugglers, contortionists, 
and clowns do their acts creditably and salaam off the ring in 
real circus style. The native dancing-women have a specialty 
of their own. They do not kick high enough to make an extra 
demand for front seats, but their movements are graceful and 
sinuous, while their skirts, though moderately abbreviated, are 
bright and picturesque. 

If every one carries back to America the quantities of native 
embroidery, silver-work, and antique arms that they hope to 
find, the town and country will be stripped of its treasures. Of 
the first and second commodities the market is equal to the 
demand, but he who would find a trophy of old Filipino war- 
fare must have unflagging patience and a full purse. It has 
taken me many days and much manceuvring to secure a show- 
ing in ancient arms. So many years have the Spaniards waged 
war against the natives and so often have they stripped them of 
their weapons of defense, destroying them or deporting them to 
Spain, that a specimen, intact, of native warfare is the most 
difficult article to be found. It has so long been a capital of- 
fense for a Filipino to have weapons in his possession that only 
a few defiant spirits have taken the risk, and even now it re- 
quires almost a friend’s guarantee to secure admittance where 
arms are hidden or treasured. 

The churches have been the depository for arms in times of 
official arms-hunting, and there are presumably hidden away in 
their vaults many choice examples of ancient Mindanao work- 
manship, but it will be some time before Yankee ingenuity con- 
trives a method to wrest them from the sagacious padres and 
friars. The finest collection was in the old Jesuit college in 
the ancient walled city, but a retiring Spanish Governor took a 
fancy to them, and, said one of the fathers to me, with a shrug 
of his shoulders: ‘‘ Av course, ve could not refuze them.” I 





suspect, nevertheless, that though the walls are dismantled,- 


there are stored away in the by-ways of the rambling old place 
many ancient treasures that will never fall into the hands of 
Americans. There is one place in Manila, and only one, where 
hundreds of these much-coveted relics are stored. In the dark, 
mouldy interior of the arsenal in Fuerta de Santiago, the seven- 
teenth-century Spanish fortress, are stacked away some of the 
finest specimens of native arms extant. They are begrimed 
and rusting, and their wooden and leather sheaths are warped 
and musty and falling apart, but they could not be bought for all 
the American eagles in Manila. They are the prizes that Uncle 
Sam claims for his share in the Manila campaign, and some 
day the eyes of the connoisseur may feast upon them, properly 
arranged and historically tabulated, in the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution at Washington. It requires the constant presence of sol- 
diery to hold back the eager throng of venturesome Americans, 
who would, each and all, like to put the old walled city and all 
its treasures in their pockets, if such a feat were possible. As it 
is, the souvenir fiend threatens to despoil the architecture of the 
old fortress by carrying it off, piece by piece. 

Every American business eman with whom I have talked 
seems to be greatly encouraged with the prospect of future 
business. The raw material, the demand, and the population are 
here ; all that is required is to study into the conditions and in- 
troduce American goods. It is impossible to enumerate those 
things that would command a good market here, but I would 
say that almost any of our staple articles would have a good 
sale. The lamps are old-fashioned and very poor affairs. I do 
not think that there is a broom or dust-pan in Manila. Floors 
are oiled with petroleum-soaked rags tied on to the feet of the 
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house servants and shoved by them over the hard wood much 
as a snow-shoe is manipulated. Consequently the floors are al- 
ways dirty, though highly polished. Comfortable American 
furniture, small tables, spring beds, feather pillows, good stoves, 
and proper cooking utensils are commodities scarcely ever pos- 
sessed. The Manila kitchen is a place never to inspect if one 
would preserve his appetite. It isa grimy, sticky, dusty, smoky 
place that reminds one of a charcoal-kiln. 

Gas is a stranger to Manila, and with the proximity of an 
abundant, undeveloped coal supply, there is no reason why an 
American could not make a mint of money by establishing a 
gas plant. One of the surprises of Manila is the excellent elec- 
tric-light plant. The stores and streets are well lighted, but the 
utility of electricity as a motive power is unknown, The plant is 
owned by Japanese capital. Increased facilities and the intro- 
duction of small motors might be a successful investment. 
Transportation companies, to cart baggage, freight, and mer- 
chandise, are luxuries unknown to the Orient, including the Phil- 
ippines. Coolie labor is cheap, and buffalo (or carabao) carts 
can be secured for a mite, but the energy expended in trying to 
make a Tagal driver comprehend your wishes is more trying to 
the patience than it would be to pay the price of proper and re- 
liable service. The man who will forma ‘* Westcott Express ” 
in Manila will be able to buy out Westcott in a few years. 
There is a good field for canned and bottled food, pickles, and 
meats. The commissary department of the army at present 
supplies, in a measure, the demand, but reluctantly, and only to 
oblige Americans. 

American beers, whiskies, and wines have been the first 
goods from the States in the field here, and the enterprising 
salesmen and merchants who realized their opportunities in that 
line are profiting enormously upon their investment. Good 
candies are unknown in the Manila market. ‘‘ Sweets” here 
consist of sugared pastry, cocoanut ‘‘ dulce,” and jelly-like fruits. 
Manila boasts of one barber-shop deserving of the name. One 
American dentist has more business than he can attend to. [ 
believe he has secured an assistant now, and would like another, 
Iknow. An American lawyer who could speak Spanish would 
be in constant demand, All the paper used here is imported. 
There is no reason why a large paper-mill should not prosper. 
Agricultural implements, such as plows, hoes, spades, rakes, 
etc., would find a market in time. Plumbers should make even 
more than they do in the States, as soon as sanitary regulations 
are enforced and the water supply is increased. The water- 
works are excellent, but inadequate. There are other conditions 
that are capable of development, and as fast as I investigate 
them, so that I can speak advisedly, I will report accordingly. 

I would not urge any one to come here with an intention of 
establishing himself, unless he has capital or good business con- 
nection. The field of labor is more than filled. The American 
laboring man would have no chance here, unless the possessor of 
a trade and attached to a reliable house opening a branch here. 
Manila is a rich city ; it is the commercial centre of a large terri- 
tory and has no rival. It is old-fashioned and out of touch with 
the hustling nineteenth-century ideas of America, but my opin- 
ion is that, under American rule, it will bloom with prosperity, 
even as the luxurious soil 6f the tropics under the present crude 
and simple tilling gives forth two fully developed and plentiful 
crops of rice and fruit annually 


Honoring a Dead Foe: 
(Continued from page 133.) 


‘His Excellency, General Wood’s will, sefior,” was the reply. 

‘* Then, as you value your position, find me a guide who can 
lead us to the grave of General Vara del Rey. You know where 
it iss Every Cuban in El Caney knows where it is. If we do 
not find the body within three hours you will pay the penalty.” 

The trembling alcalde hurriedly sent for a native, who lis- 
tened to the alcalde’s orders with evident reluctance, and finally 
denied that he knew the spot. Lieutenant Hanna acted prompt- 
ly. Producing a revolver, he aimed it at the Cuban and ex- 
claimed, sternly: 

‘** Show us General Vara del Rey’s grave at once, you scoun- 
drel. You know where it is. Lead us there or I’ll blow your 
head from your shoulders.” 

The man was upon his knees in a jiffy. He alternately cried 
with fear and begged for mercy. The affair ended with the 
party setting out, with him in thelead. A short distance from 
town, in a field near the road running to Santiago, three mounds 
were found. 

“It is one of those, sefior,” said the frightened guide. 
‘Which, I do not know, but I am sure you will find the Span- 
iard in one.” 

He was guarded while the nearest grave was opened. It con- 
tained the body of a Cuban youth. The earth was filled in 
again and the next disinterred. When the features of the occu- 
pant came to light General Valderrama crossed himself and 
exclaimed with emotion : 

“It is he. It is my poor compatriot,General Vara del Rey.” 

The identification was complete, and little time was lost in 
transferring the body to the handsome casket brought from 
Spain. On the outskirts of Santiago the party was met by a 
battalion of the Fifth Infantry and the regimental band. A 
procession was formed, and the march through the town began. 
Lieutenant Hanna, Captain Borden, and General Valderrama 
rode at the head, followed by the band and the battalion of 
American soldiers. Then came the hearse, an imposing affair, 
and bringing up the rear were a number of Spanish officers, 
who had accompanied the general. The band played a dirge 
and, as the cortége passed the palace, General Wood and staff 
stood at attention with bared heads. To many of the Cuban 
spectators this display of honor and courtesy was remarkable 
and entirely uncalled for. They regarded General Vara del Rey 
as a Spaniard, therefore an enemy, and, it is unpleasant to 
relate, they lost nO opportunity to revile his memory and his 
remains. 

The cortége proceeded to the wharf, and the coffin was taken 
on board a Spanish steamer for transmission to Spain. ‘‘ You 
belong to a grand nation,” said Genera] Valderrama to Lieu- 
tenant Hanna, as he bade him good-bye. ‘‘ We will not forget 
this day. The saints be with you and your people.” 
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CHIEF SEUMANATAFA, WHO SAVED THE AMERICAN SAILORS 
DURING THE STORM AT SAMOA, IN 1889. SAMOA, 
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APIA HARBOR AND MOUNT VEAIA, THE FAMOUS PAPASEEA, OR SLIDING ROCK, A BEAUTIFUL 
: NATURAL ATTRACTION OF SAMOA, 
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A GROUP OF NEGRITOS, MOUNTAIN INDIANS, IN WAR AR tay, 





A STATION ON THE MANILA AND DAGUPIN RAILROAD, GUARDED BY INSURGENT FORCES, JUST OUTSIDE THE THE COMMODIOUS MANILA STATION OF THE MANILA AND DAGUPIN 
AMERICAN LINES, TEN MILES FROM MANILA. RAILWAY, THE ONLY RAILROAD IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
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PROVINCES AND TOWNS 


SHIPPING AT MANILA—SCENE AT THE MOUTH OF THE PASIG RIVER. 





VIEW OF THE PORT OF MANILA FROM THE ANCIENT FUERTA DE SANTIAGO. SCENE IN A FILIPINO CIGAR-FACTORY WHERE GIRLS ARE EMPLOYED. 


IN AND ABOUT MANILA, THE © 


PHASES OF ACTUAL LIFE VIVIDLY REVEALED 5 








VIEW OF 44LA FROM THE HARBOR. 
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HOW THE INSURGENTS EFFECTIVELY BLOCKED TRAFFIC ON THE RAILWAY rob .UNETA, 
RUNNING FROM MANILA. 


EF CITY OF THE PHILIPPINES. 


THE POPULAR DRIVE OF THE ARISTOCRATIC CLASS, NEAR MANILA BAY, 


THE HELP OF THE CAMERA.—{SEE Pace 127.) 





LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 
ILOILO, THE CENTRE OF INTEREST IN THE PHILIPPINES, 


THE refusal of the Philippine insur- 
gents, with Aguinaldo at their head 
and, as many believe, with the secret 
encouragement of Germany, to give 
up Iloilo to the United States has 
made that place the centre of interest 
in the Philippines. It has been re- 
ported that the insurgents were gath- 
ering at Dloilo with the purpose of 
maintaining a formidable resistance to 

‘ . — the last, and that they even threatened 
Se ae pai 2 66 to burn the city before surrendering 
ae ra to our authorities, and to continue the 

guerrilla warfare as long as their mu- 

nitions and supplies held out. Iloilo is 

the capital of the province of Visayas, 

one of the largest and finest provinces 

in the Philippines. In the broad and 

beautiful port of [loilo all the trad- 

ing-ships of all the nations come to 

take their cargoes of sugar, tobacco, 

and precious woods. A large arm of 

the sea separates Iloilo from Jaro, an 

outlying district, and this arm is 

crossed by a bridge of very original 

construction and mostly made of bam- 

boo, It is of great length and of re- 

markable solidity. Ildilo is one of the 

three commercial ports of the Philip- 

pines, Manila and Cebu being the oth- 

ers. It is a place of great strategical 

importance. The natives are not much 

THE CENTRE OF INTEREST IN THE PHILIPPINE CRISIS—GENERAL VIEW OF ILOILO. (Continued on page 155.) 








THE NOTED BAMBOO BRIDGE, OF ORIGINAL CONSTRUCTION, CONNECTING ILOILO 
WITH JARO, 
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THE PLAZA ALFONSO XII. IN ILOILO. 


4 VILLAGE ON THE ISLAND OF GUIMARAS. SMALL NATIVE VILLAGE ON THE ISLAND OF NEGROS, 
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Honoring a Dead Foe. 


How THE AMERICAN TROOPS SouGuT OvuT AND BURIED 
THE SPANISH HERO oF EL CANEY. 


WHEN the complete history of the Spanish-American 
war comes to be written, a prominent place must be re- 
served for the description of an incident that shines out 
from the smoke of battle and the strife and carnage of 
conflict like a starin a cloudy sky. The incident was the 
military funeral given the body of the Spanish general, 
Vara del Rey, in Santiago last November, by the American 
Governor, General Leonard Wood. In its thorough cour- 
tesy, simple yet earnest, it is unexcelled in history. What 
greater pathos can be found than in the spectacle of the 
aged generai, Valderrama, going, cap in hand, from his 
ship in Santiago Bay to the palace, and, addressing Gen- 
eral Wood, saying : 

** Sefior, we have come for our dead.” 

And General Wood, bluff, dignified, courteous to the 
last degree, the beau ideal of a soldier, with what cor- 
diality did he grasp General Valderrama’s hand and reply: 

‘* Sir, we are at your command. General Vara del Rey 
was a brave man, and we honor his memory. His body 
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THE BURIAL OF GENERAL VARA DEL REY IN SANTIAGO—BAND OF FIFTH UNITED STATES REGULARS shall be found and given all the military courtesies in our 
AT HEAD OF PROCESSION, . 


ae power.” 

General Wood forthwith made the visitors his guests of 
honor, and deputized his personal aid, Lieutenant M. E. 
Hanna, to look for the body. When General Vara del Rey 
fell, fighting at the head of his men at the famous defense 
of El Caney on July 1st, he was buried in the field by Gen- 
eral Lawton, and his grave duly marked. Four months 
later, when the party of Spanish officers, escorted by Lieu- 
tenant Hanna and a detail of the Fifth Regular Infantry, 
began the search, the marks had totally disappeared, and 
there was nothing left among the scattered graves to in- 
dicate in which rested the re nains of the brave Spanish 
general. After a long search without success, Lieutenant 
Hanna sought the good offices of a Cuban, who stated that 
he could locate the spot without trouble. He led them toa 
place just outside of the town, and said that the Spaniard 
would be found there. Then he walked away. After dig- 
ging for some time a mass of decaying bones was turned 
up—but they were the bones of a mule. Enraged at the 
deception and the insult directed at his guests, Lieutenant 
Hanna went to the alcalde, or mayor, of the town, a 
Cuban. 

** Alcalde,” he said, sternly, ‘‘ by whcse will do you hol 
DETACHMENT OF FIFTH UNITED STATES REGULARS MARCHING IN ADVANCE OF THE HEARSE OF THE SPANISH GENERAL. your Office ?” 





(Continued on page 127.) 
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New Light on Lincoln’s Life. 


A SuRVIVING COMPANION OF His EarRLy Days IN SPRING- 
FIELD RELATES VERY INTERESTING REMINISCENCES— 
LINCOLN’s EARLY STRUGGLES WITH PovEeRTY — How 
He Rose at THE BAR—His FalItTH IN THE BIBLE—SIN- 
GULAR PREMONITIONS. 


A FEw days since I was introduced, as an old friend and 
associate of Abraham Lincoln, to a reverend doctor of divinity 
of Kansas. Early in our conversation be, as scores of others 
had done when I was thus introduced, inquired what I knew of 
Mr. Lincoln's views of the Bible. No sooner had I made a state- 
ment of the facts than he said: ‘‘ This is a great relief to me, as 
I have heard and read so many conflicting statements on this 
point. In justice to the memory of the man and the gratifica- 
tion it would be to tens of thousands of Mr. Lincoln’s admir- 
ers, you should have these facts published.” While I had de- 
nied many like requests, he was so persistent that I had to 
promise him to do so. The question then in my mind was 
whether I should have them published in Springfield, [linois. 
It then occurred to me that Mr. Lincoln was a national man, and 
that your journal is far more national than is any daily paper. 
I therefore concluded to send it to you. 

I briefly state my facilities for knowing facts. June %th, 
1837, I, with my family, two brothers and tbeir families, a 
brother-in-law, and a cousin left New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
overland, for Springfield, Illinois, and arrived there August Ist. 
Abraham Lincoln came in town on a hack, and being acquainted 
with Messrs. Bell and Spead, merchants, he alighted, and, with 
carpet-bag in hand, entered their store and stated he bad come 
to Springfield to practice law. My place of business was but 
three doors from this store. Mr. Lincoln inquired for a board- 
ing-house. Spead said, ‘‘ I have a room over the store, and if it 
suits you I will share my bed with you.” Mr. Lincoln accepted. 
It took me but a few days to form an acquaintance with him. 
Mr. Lincoln often used to say, ‘‘ When I came to Springfield I 
brought my entire estate, real and personal, in a carpet-bag.” 
Later, Stephen A. Douglas came to Springfield. We became a 
trio of friends, which terminated at the death of Douglas. 

While still a young man Mr. Lincoln became known as 
** Honest Abe,” and it was no nickname. I have often been 
associated with him in State and Federal courts. He was noted 
for taking small fees. When Douglas was in the United States 
Senate Mr. Lincoln had a note of $500 sent him for collection 
on Douglas. He sent it to a correspondent in Washington. 
The money was paid and draft returned to Mr. Lincoln, who 
remitted, retaining $2.50 for his fee. When asked how he came 
to retain so small a fee Mr. Lincoln replied: ‘‘ I had no trouble 
with it. I sent it to my friend in Washington, and was only 
out the postage.” 

It is not known to every one at this date that while Stephen 
A. Douglas was in the Senate he introduced a bill praying Con- 
gress to make a donation of public lands to the State of [linois 
for the purpose of having a railroad run from the south to the 
north of the State. The bill passed, donating to the State the 
alternate sections of land, six miles in width, on either side of 
the road. It passed on the last day of the session. I was in the 
Senate lobby when it passed. The next morning I called on 
Mr. Douglas at his house and congratulated him on the passage 
of the bill. Mr. Douglas replied: ‘‘ I was offered fifty thou- 
sand dollars by officials of the Cairo Company to have the do- 
nation made to that company, and I could have had it made to 
whom I pleased.” I said, ‘‘ Why did you not take the money ? 
With your, Chicago property and fifty thousand dollars you 
could retire at the end of your term.” ‘ Lewis,” said he, ‘I 
would rather be honest to my constituents than to have a million 
dollars and be President.” 

The Illinois Legislature chartered the [Illinois Central Rail- 
road Company, and the State gave the lands to the company 
for a consideration of seven per cent. of the gross earnings of 
the road, the property of the road to be exempt from State and 
municipal taxes. The commissioners of McLean County in- 
structed the assessor to assess the railroad property. The road 
enjoined the collection. The case was tried in the circuit court 
and was decided against the road, and the company appealed 
to the supreme court. General M. Brayman, who died in 
Kansas City, Missouri, some three years ago, was attorney 
for the railroad company when the case came on for trial. 
Mr. Brayman was absent from the State, but had employed 
Mr. Lincoln to take charge of it. Before 
taking his seat, at the close of his argument, 
Mr. Lincoln came to Judge Logan, his first 
partner, he and myself being the only mem- 
bers of the Springfield Bar that remained 
in the room until he closed, and said, ‘‘ Gentle- 
men, how much should I charge the company ?” 
We replied from $1,000 to $2,000. Said he, “I 
thought to charge five hundred dollars if de- 
feated, and one thousand dollars if successful.” 
Our reply was, ‘‘If successful, you should 
charge two thousand dollars : if not, one thou- 
sand dollars.” 

The court reversed the decision. Mr. Lin- 
coln drew a draft on the treasurer of the road 
for $1,000, and deposited it in bank for collec- 
tion. It was sent to Chicago, and returned 
with the statement that ‘‘ Five hundred dollars 
would be a good fee for a first-class lawyer, but 
we will give Mr. Lincoln that sum.” The mem- 
bers of the Bar had never thought of the im- 
purtance of the case at that time. On the re- 
turn of the draft Mr. Lincoln lost no time in 
consulting members of the Bar, and they were 
unanimous in advising him to sue the company 
for $5,000. He went to Bloomington, McLean 
Coéunty,:-where the suit had been tried, entered 
his suit against the company for $5,000, and had 
depositions taken of the most prominent law- 
yers. Lincoln obtained judgment for $5,000, 
and the first large fee of his life was paid. On 
one of my last visits to Mr. Brayman, previous 
to his death, this subject came up, and he 
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seemed not to have forgiven the official of the Illinois Central 
Railroad for the insult to Mr. Lincoln and the imputation 
against himself. When Mr. Lincoln received the money he used 
about one-half of it in putting the second story on bis one-story 
cottage. The balance he loaned in sums of $50 to $100 to me- 
chanics and small dealers, without security and at legal inter- 
est. He never took a cent of usurious interest, and afterward 
told me that he never lost a dollar on his loans, but made a 
client of each one that was not already such. 

A suit was brought in the United States Court, in Spring- 
field, against a citizen, for an infringement of a patent right. 
Mr. Lincoln was employed to defend it. “Mr. Lincoln went to 
the most skilled architect in the city, inquired how he spent his 
winter evenings, and received the reply: ‘‘ If times are brisk I 
sometimes work ; other times I have no special business.” Mr. 
Lincoln said: ‘‘ I have a patent-right case in court ; I want you 
asa partner, and will divide fees. I know nothing about me- 
chanics—never made it a study. I want you to make a list of 
the best works on mechanism, as I don’t suppose they can be 
purchased here. I will furnish the money, and you can send to 
Chicago or New York for them. I want you to come to my 
house one night each week and give me instruction.” In a short 
time he had witnesses to meet him, and they were thoroughly 
drilled. When the trial commenced, Mr. Lincoln put his ques- 
tions at the cross-examinations so scientifically that many wit- 
nesses were bothered to reply. When his witnesses were put on 
the stand, so skillful were his questions that the court, the jury, 
and the Bar all wondered how “‘ Abe” Lincoln knew so much 
about mechanism. ¢ His witnesses could reply promptly. He 
gained the suit and a reputation such that Mr. Lincoln was re- 
tained in every patent-right case brought into that court, up to 
the time he was sent to Washington. He went to Chicago, St. 
Louis, Iowa, Obio, Kentucky, and Michigan to try patent-right 
cases, and the last year of his practice did little else. 

Mr. Lincoln was a very honest, conscientious, moral man, 
not addicted to intemperance or profanity. He could tell stories 
to suit any audience. He was not a church-going man. I al- 
ways considered him somewhat skeptical, yet never thought him 
a believer in the Tom Paine or Robert Ingersoll school. In the 
fifties he went with his wife to Kentucky to visit her uncle. On 
his return I paid him a social call. In the meantime he said : 
‘* Lewis, while at my wife’s uncle’s I got hold of a book entitled 
‘Smith on Infidelity,’ by your Dr. Smith. It gave me views on 
the Bible that I never before had. I read it about half through, 
and want to get hold of it to finish reading it.” I told him I 
could doubtless secure a copy, for though I had heard the doctor 
say recently that he had sold his last book, I supposed that some 
who had read it would perhaps he glad to give it up for the five 


.dollars paid for their copy. Said he: ‘‘I wish you would see the 


doctor, for, as long as he has been here, I have never had an 
introduction to him. I wish you would bring him around and 
give me an introduction.” IsawDr.Smith. He secured a book 
the next day, and we went to Mr. Lincoln’s office. I introduced 
them. Wespenta pleasant hour. On leaving I went out first, 
and as the doctor passed out of the door he turned back and 
said: ‘*Mr. Lincoln, I should be pleased to see you, when con- 
venient, at our church.” ‘‘ Doctor,” said he, ‘‘I will be there 
next Sunday.” True to his promise, the next Sunday he and 
his wife were there. The following Sunday both were there 
again. 

At that time I was an elder, trustee, treasurer, Sunday-school 
superintendent, and pew-renter. During that week Mr. Lincoln 
called on me and inquired if he could rent a pew. I replied 
that he could, as a desirable one had just been vacated by a 
family about to leave the city, and that the rent would be fifty 
dollars a year, payable quarterly. He paid twelve dollars and 
fifty cents then, and a like sum each quarter until he went to 
Washington. The next Sunday his children were in the Sun- 
day-school and with their parents in the church. Shortly there- 
after there was a revival in the church. Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln 
attended regularly at the inquiry meetings, and it was expected 
that both Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln would be admitted to the 
church at the time. When the communion came Mr. Lincoln 
was at Detroit, Michigan, attending a patent-right case. Mrs. 
Lincoln came before the session, said she was confirmed in the 
Episcopal Church when twelve years old, and did not wish to be 
admitted on profession of faith, as she was never converted un- 
til under Dr. Smith’s preaching. Mr. Lincoln never applied for 
admission to the church. 

Some months later the session invited him to deliver a dis- 
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course on the Bible from the pulpit. He accepted, and when it 
became known that ‘‘ Abe” Lincoln was to occupy the pulpit of 
the First Presbyterian Church on Sunday night, it was a guar 
antee of a full house. If the opinions of divines are authority, 
there never was uttered a stronger vindication of the Bible in 
that pulpit. Those who knew him best and heard him on that 
occasion believe that Abraham Lincoln had as much faith in 
the efficacy of prayer during the Civil War as George Washing 
ton had during the Revolutionary War. 

Pardon the transgression while I narrate a few of the most 
marked premonitions that led me to visit Mr. Lincoln. These 
facts would never have been published were it not to explain 
my visit. They have ever been an unsolved mystery to me, and 
I would be pleased to have an explanation. In 1831 I was doing 
business in New Brunswick, New Jersey. My father lived near 
there. On one Friday night I was awakened by a soft, fine 
voice saying to me, “ Your father is very ill. If you want to 
see him alive you must go at once.” He died at four o’clock the 
following Sunday morning. In 1840 the first session of the IIli- 
nois State Legislature met at Springfield. At that time William 
Van Nostrand, of New Brunswick, New Jersey, my wife’s 
father, was visiting us. He took delight in attending the meet 
ings of the Legislature, and on Wednesday evening came in, 
coughing considerably. In those days I went every two months 
to St. Louis, either on horseback or by stage, a distance of 100 
miles. The stage took a day and night ; the horse took two 
days. I had arranged to go on Thursday morning. I became a 
little uneasy about my father-in-law, and before retiring I went 
to his bed and said I thought I would not go to St. Louis, but he 
insisted upon my going. I left at daylight and arrived in St. 
Louis Friday night, about twelve o’elock. The same fine voice 
awoke me and said : ‘* Your father-in-law is going to die.” The 
next morning I immediately mounted my horse and rode home, 
arriving there a few hours before he died, Sunday night. 

One year later I was in northern Illinois on horseback, and 
before I had got through with my business there I was aroused 
by the same familiar voice, saying, ‘‘ Clark Van Nostrand (my 
wife’s uncle) is about to die.” I knew nothing about his being 
sick, but started for home, riding sixty miles a day, and reached 
home a few hours after his death. In 1862, when the Union 
army took possession of Memphis, ex-Chief Justice Williams, 
of Iowa, and myself, knowing that there were no courts there 
except military, and that the lawyers there could not take the 
required oath, concluded that we might make it pay to go 
there. Having two partners in law and two in publishing the 
daily Union Herald, I arranged with them to leave, knowing 
all was right at home. A few nights previous to my departure 
I heard the soft voice again, saying, ‘‘ If you want to see Abra- 
ham Lincoln alive you must go to Washington before going to 
Memphis, as you will never see him alive in Springfield.” I had 
no more sleep that night. I went to Washington and soon 
learned that Lincoln could not spend his time in daylight to 
visit me. I waited until seven o’clock, hoping to find him at 
home, but to my surprise I found over half a dozen in the wait- 
ing-room. The door-keeper said I must await my turn. I gave 
him my card, with the request that he hand it to Mr. Lincoln, 
and I was soon ushered in. We shook hands. I told Mr. Lin- 
coln that I was on my way to Memphis to practice law, and that 
I was there to make a short visit with him. He said: ‘* You see 
the fix ITamin. Iam kept here every night from nine to twelve 
o’clock, and never know when I can leave. You go to Mary’s 
room and visit her until I come. It will be between nine and 
twelve o’clock. Then we will talk Springfield over.” 

I was piloted to Mrs. Lincoln’s room. At eleven o’clock Mr. 
Lincoln came in. At two o'clock, as I rose to leave, Mr. Lin- 
coln said, ‘‘ Keep your seat a minute.” He took a card from 
his pocket and wrote on it in pencil, and then handed it to me, 
saying, ‘‘ Don’t fail to present this before leaving. I want you 
to see Secretary Chase.” Then he added, ‘‘I want to give you 
a letter to General Grant” (then at Vicksburg). I remarked 
that I had no idea of going below Memphis. He replied, ‘‘ You 
don't know where you may go, and a letter from me to General 
Grant will do you noharm. But it’s too late to write it now. 
I will mail it to you.” He sent it the next day. Lincoln’s last 
words to Dr. Smith on leaving Springfield were: ‘ Doctor, I 
wish to be remembered in the prayers of you and our church- 
members.” 

At the time Lincoln was assassinated I was attending court 
at Springfield. Very soon after his death the newspapers be- 
gan printing conflicting statements in regard to Lincoln’s be- 

lief in the Bible. The Rev. James Reed, D.D., 
cers the successor of Dr. Smith (Dr. Smith had been 
| appointed by Mr. Lincoln as consul to Scotland) 
in the First Presbyterian Church in Springfield, 
in justice to the memory of Mr. Lincoln and to 
refute the misrepresentations, prepared a lect- 
ure. He called on me and I gave him a writ- 
ten statement, the same as I have here related. 
He also obtained from others written state- 
ments, and incorporated them in his lecture. 
He delivered it in his pulpit, then went to In- 
dianapolis, Columbus, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, 
Philadelphia, New York, and Boston, deliver- 
ing the same lecture in each city. 

In conclusion, I propose briefly to narrate a 
few facts to show what egregious errors emi- 
nent lexicographers make in referring to mat- 
ters regarding our politics in my early days. 
In Worcester’s dictionary loco-foco is defined as 
‘a cant name applied to a certain member of 
the Democratic party in the United States.” 
Webster gives quite a different and just as er- 
roneous a definition. In 1834 there were two 
candidates for mayor in New York City. Ex- 
citement was high and bitter. A mass-meet- 
ing was called to elect delegates to nominate. 
I went early to secure a seat. As they entered 
the hall one took a seat at the east end, the 
other at the west end. When filled to its ut- 
most capacity a motion was made in the east 
and simultaneously in the west cnd of the hall 
to elect a chairman, At the same time motions 
were made to elect secretaries, and as they 
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proceeded to their seats the gas was turned off ; darkness pre- 
vailed. Instantly several voices said: ‘‘ Who has a loco-foco 
match ?” Matches were secured and the gaslighted. The secre- 
taries took seats and business proceeded. Matches then were not 
used as to-day. They were first made in 1829. Not only the hall 
and house were filled, but the street also, and thousands gathered 
in the opposite park. A grand row was expected. All Democrats 
and their opponents were on hand, and that helped to swell the 
crowd. The papers claimed 20,000 to, 25,000 persons in all, and 
one of the largest assemblages of persons ever seen in the city 
was there. The next morning the leading opposition paper 
came out with large head-line type, as follows : ‘‘ Tremendous 
loco-foco meeting last night at Tammany Hall.” All the opposi- 
tion papers copied it. New York never had so many men go 
madinaday. It caused many noses to bleed, it caused Demo- 
crats everywhere to become rabid. In due time they accepted 
the name gracefully. In New Brunswick, New Jersey, and 
elsewhere, they headed their circulars, ‘‘ Loco-foco Meeting.” 
When it failed to anger them it was no longer fun for their op- 
ponents. It would afford the writer pleasure to hear from any 
one present at that meeting. THomas LEwIs, 

Kansas City, Missouri. 


Samoa as a Storm Centre. 


ALL the great nations of the world are profoundly interested 
in the possession of the harbor of Pago-Pago, in the Samoan 
group in the South Pacific Ocean. German interests predomi- 
nate in the islands, although of the 1,000 white population Ger- 
many has less than one-quarter, while Great Britain has a half, 
and the United States less than fifty. In 1887 Germany made a 
bold stroke to obtain control 
of the islands, by proclaim- 
ing Tamasese as King and de- 
porting King Malietoa on a 
war-vessel. It also attempt- 
ed to disarm Mataafa’s forces 
when, as chief of the royalist 
party and a relative of the ex- 
iled king, he made war against 
Tamasese. The purpose of 
Germany at that time was 
the annexation of the Samoan 
group, but this purpose was 
resisted by the United States 
and Great Britain, and, as a 
result, a conference was held 
at Berlin in 1889, and a treaty 
was agreed upon which guar- 
anteed the neutrality of the 
islands with equal rights to 
the subjects of the three Pow- 
ers chiefly concerned. 

Under the Berlin treaty, 
the Samoan natives have the 
right to elect their King, but 
the chief justice of the Su- 
preme Court is named by the 
treaty Powers, and at present 
is an American, William L. Chambers, formerly law partner 
of Cleveland’s Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Herbert. The recent 
outbreak resulted from the refusal of Chief Justice Chambers 
to recognize Mataafa as King, on the ground that he was dis- 
qualified. Malietoa Tanus was declared to have been elected 
by the British and the United States consuls, but the German 
consul refused te recognize him. A war then broke out between 
Malietoa Tanus and Mataafa, in which the latter was successful. 
His followers looted and burned Apia and pillaged the country, 
burning 400 houses and razing the town of Malie. Through the 
influence of the German consul, the American chief justice was 
driven from office, but under the protection of the British and 
American forces Chief Justice Chambers was reinstated. What 
the result of the complication will be remains to be seen, but a 
peaceful adjudication is anticipated. 


Iloilo, the Centre of Interest 
in the Philippines. 


(Continued from page 132.) 
different from those on the island of Luzon, on which Manila 
is located. The habits of both are much alike, and their means 
of livelihood are not different. Of course Manila is the me- 
tropolis of the Philippines, and the nearer the natives reside 


_ to that populous centre the more they are inclined to follow 


European customs. It is believed that our forces will have 
little difficulty in capturing Iloilo. Admiral Dewey certainly 
could bombard it into submission, but there is a natural hesi- 
tation to use violence, and it is to be hoped that the existing 
difficulties can be amicably and satisfactorily adjusted. 


Inexpensive Life Insurance. 


LiFe insurance has become a necessity with every prudent 
man, and the number of policies carried each year steadily in- 
creases. The expense of life insurance is the only thing that 
stands in the way of its general acceptance by every one as a 
necessity of the time. We are glad to know that one of the best 
of our life insurance companies has sought to meet the demand 
for low-rate insurance, and has, we think, accomplished its pur- 
pose most successfully. We refer to the Provident Savings Life 
Assurance Society; of 346 Broadway, New York, which has 
issued a policy giving a maximum of insurance and a minimum 
of cost, known as the ‘‘combined term and renewal option 
policy.” 

The man who simpiy wants to provide for insurance for a few 
years, until he is better able to look after his family, will be es- 
pecially pleased with this policy, as it furnishes insurance for 
five years at a rate of premium much lower than is usually 
charged, and gives the insured the privilege, at the expiration 
of the term, of renewing and continuing the insurance, without 
medical re-examination, under any form of investment policy, 
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and at a renewal rate which will average about the same as the 
rate would have been at the age of entering. 

Those who are in moderate circumstances, with limited in- 
comes, and who feel the need of immediate protection for their 
families, find this form of policy very liberal and tempting. 
At the end of the five-year period the insured can, if he feels 
financially able, take out an investment policy, securing to him 
both insurance and an investment of his savings. The Provi- 
dent Savings Life, which has had a career of remarkable suc- 
cess, especially during the past two years, under the presidency 
of Edward W. Scott, is one of the safest and best of the old-line 
companies, and any one who contemplates taking out a policy 
should write to President Scott for information not only re- 
garding the new form of renewal-option policy, but with refer- 
ence to other forms of policies which have attractive features, 
and which guarantee certain and safe returns to the insured at 
stated periods. 

The new business issued by the Provident Savings Life in 
1898 exceeded $30,000,000, and the soundness of the company is 
beyond question. The more expensive policies, which provide 
not only life insurance but a permanent and safe investment, 
are issued by the Provident Savings Life upon a most favorable 
basis, and are held by many of the most prudent business men 
in the country. The results of these policies are shown by facts 
and figures which are open to any inquirer, and the company is 
always pleased to impart information to those who are seeking 
the safest and best form either of straight life insurance or of 
investment as well as insurance. The enterprise which this 
company has shown under the presidency of Mr. Scott has 
given it a new impetus and established it among the first of the 
most prosperous, conservative, and successful insurance com- 
panies in the world. 
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Life Insurance—Assessment Failure. 


ANOTHER assessment concern has gone to join the great ma- 
jority. The Keystone Mutual Benefit Association, of Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania, incorporated in 1878, has made an assign- 
ment, because of the recent losses of members and the large 
accumulation of death-claims. A year ago it sought to con- 
solidate with the Life Assurance Company of America, of In- 
dianapolis, but only half of its members accepted the proposi- 
tion. When this association started it secured a large mem- 
bership by offering a lower premium than that of the solid, 
substantial, old-line companies, like the Mutual Life, the New 
York Life, and the Equitable, of New York, and everything 
went along swimmingly until the number of deaths began to 
increase and the assessments had to be levied in greater number 
and in greater amounts to pay the losses. After the lapse of 
twenty-one years the death-rate increased to such an extent, 
because of the increased ages of the members, that the assess- 
ments became oppressive, and finally unbearable, and then the 
same thing happened that has happened in a multitude of in- 
stances. New members refused to come in, old members re- 
fused to pay, and an assignment followed. It is the old lesson 
that every one should learn who is insured in an assessment 
company of any name or nature ; the lesson that what is cheap- 
est at the beginning in life insurance is always dearest at the 
end. 


*““W.N.N.,” Wheeling, West Virginia: Your complaint against the 
John Hancock Life, of Boston, is received and wil] be inquired into. 

** Mrs. R.,”"’ Kalamazoo, Michigan: I would bring suit. The com- 
pany has not kept the obligation of its policy. It is entirely solvent and 
able to pay. 

“EK. E. S.,”’ Boston : The Massachusetts Mutual company, of Spring- 
field, is one of the oldest life companies in business. It 1s not one of the 
largest, but is a sound, strongcompany. (2) Your policy in the Aitna is 
worth keeping after having had it so long. There would be no advantage 
in the proposed exchange. 

**L.,°* Moorhead, Mississippi : The Fidelity Mutual Life, of Philadel- 
phia, is classified by the State insurance superintendent of New York 
with the co-operative or assessment associations. My decided preference 
is and always has been for one of the old-line companies. It may inter- 
est you to know that the Fidelity Mutual, in 1897, reported that it paid to 
its members about $722,000, while the total expenses of its management 
were over $776,000. 

A Chicago inquirer asks me to decide between a policy in the Macca- 
bees and the Metropolitan Insurance Company. I advise him not to 
think of joining any assessment order like the Maccabees. A straight 
life policy may cost a little more, but in the end it will bring the best 
results. It wonld be very easy to get figures from any of the great com- 
panies. The stronger the company the more secure the policy and the 
better its returns. I will send the names of some of the best of these 
companies, if desired. 

‘*McK ,” Grand Haven, Michigan, sends me a Woodmen’s circular 
and asks me to analyze its statements. I cannot waste time on an 
analysis of any of the circulars of these fraternal assessment concerns, 
It is enough to say that not one of them has thus far demonstrated the 
reliability of its figures—that is, none of their prospectuses has stood 
the test of age. All that have survived any great length of time have 
had to increase their assessments, and a large part of them have had 
to go out of existence. (2) I do not say that insurance in the three 
great companiesof New York City is the only good insurance. ‘‘ There 
are others.”’ 

** Lewis’ writes that he has carried a ten-year policy in the Mutual 
Reserve for seven years, and that the premium has been uniform. He 
adds; *‘I understand that this class of ineurance is taken care of well 
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within the cost, the last State official examination patting the margin of 
protit at about forty-five per cent., enough for a reserve to carry the pol- 
icies without any higher rate.’ He asks if I do not think that in ite 
ten- and five-year classes its insured have a reasonably good contract. I 
answer that I prefer these contracts very much to the fifteen-year ones, 
which I regard as pretty nearly a failure. The association itself, I be- 
lieve, admits that these do not pay sufficient premiums to protect them 


properly, 
lad 
Jf xe Jferanc - 


Wall Street—The Bulls’ Inning. 


THE bulls have had their inning on Wall Street, and it has 
been a good one, continuing almost uninterruptedly for three 
months. After the excitement of a rising market without a re- 
action of any consequence during such a long period, the tension 
gives way and the public comes to a realizing sense of the fact 
that stocks cannot everlastingly continue to rise. But the reac- 
tion leaves things on a higher level for some time to come. Al- 
ways after such an experience the market becomes quiescent 
for a time, and whether it rises or falls depends upon the neces- 
sities of the holders of stocks as well as upon circumstances 
affecting financial conditions. Usually a process of liquidation 
follows, interrupted by occasional rises followed by sharp reac- 
tions. That has been the history of the past, and only by con- 
templating it can we judge of the possibilities of the future. 


‘*L. C. H.,’* Chicopee, Massachusetts : I cannot give you the in- 
formation you ask regarding the mining stocks. 

‘** Investor,” St. Paul, Minnesota: Such a handsome profit is worth 
poliog at any time. Never wait for the last cent. I would keep the 

nds. 

“Cc, J.S.," Chicago: It is difficult to advise about Bay State Gas. 
Much of the stock has been picked up for speculation, and at the price 
you name it is what the street calls a first-rate *‘ gamble.” 

“W. E. S.,"" Fremont, Nebraska: I think favorably of the Colorado 
and Southern railroad’s new first mortgage fours. All four-per-cent. 
bonds of this character should approximate toward par. 

**Morton,”* Atlanta, Georgia : I see no reason why Atchison preferred 
should sell at par. It is apparently earning less than four per cent. a 
year, and the present price is all that such a dividend warrants or justifies. 

** Jersey,’’ Newark, New Jersey: American Steel and Wire looks 
high enough. The new combination, of course, means increased cap- 
italization. In prosperous times the dividend on the preferred stock 
should be assured. 

“Arthur F.,’’ Kansas City, Missouri: A reorganization committee 
has been appointed to readjust the affairs of the Kansas City, Pitteburg 
and Gulf Railroad. You can communicate with Arthur E. Stilwell, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

*S.."° Columbia, Ohio: I agree with yee that a reaction hag lon 
since been due. On a reaction, Cotton Oil common, Wabash nraibrvedt 
Missouri Pacific, and the San Francisco issues, ought to be fair pur- 
chases for speculation. 

* H.L.,”’ Nashville: The resumption of dividends by the Louisville 
and Nashville, if their permanence were assured, would put that stock 
higher. It has had a stiff rise, all that is justifiable, I think, on the 
basis of present earnings. 

* A Son,”’ Tremont, New York : I would not advise you to take your 
mother’s money from the bank and put it in Wall Street. I certainly 
would not do it at this time, when prices are so high. Among the low- 
priced securities, the one you mention stands as well as any. 


** Druggist,’’ Columbus, Ohio: I have no doubt that the tightness in 
the money market at Berlin has resulted in heavy sales of Northern 
Pacific by German holders. The preferred stock had a decided rise as 
long ago as last September, and the common looks high enough, 

‘Albert,’ Elmira, New York: The action of Manhattan and Sugar 
is a puzzle to all but the insiders. A fair profit should always be taken, 
but I would not sell at a loss, for it is the unexpected that always hap- 
pens, and a great many things may happen to both these stocks, 

** Dry Goods,” Cincinnati: A move in Mobile and Ohio, if the mar- 
ket retains its strength, is extremely probable. You can afford to 
hold at the price you paid. (2) All the Pacific roads have been ver 
strong and buoyant. It does not seem probable that they can nd 
vance much more at present. 


‘* Fairmount,” Philadelphia : It would be better for you to consult 
the broker from whom you purchased your stock. If you have not 
paid the assessments you are wiped out. (2) The party you mention 
is still writing financial prognostications, but his record has not given 
to them nor to him a very solid reputation. 

** Clerk,’ Denver, Colorado: It is understood that Federal Steel 
preferred will be made a six-per-cent. dividend-payer, and that that 
accounts for the strength of the stock. It is also understood that 
something substantial will be left over for the common. Prospective 
combinations may advance these stocks further. I would buy them 
on reactions. 


** G.,"” New Haven : The president of the Boston company to which 
you allude was formerly a watchmaker, and the vice-president, who is 
really the head of the concern, was the inventor of an automatic banjo 
and other machines, and filed a —- in insolvency some years ago. 
This company claims to give safe tips on the stock-exchange, which is 
easy to do while the market is on a rise. But watch the result ona 
declining market. 

** Broker,” Buffalo, New York: I agree with you that the money 
market is more liable to go up than down, and stocks will follow money. 
(2) Pacific Mail has had quite a boom on the prospects of a subsidy grant 
by Congress, but the bill has not yet been passed and the session is near 
its close. Your profit is a fine one. Why not take it? (3) Many atill 
advocate the purchase of Rubber common, but it looks high. Watch 
for the reaction. (4) New York Central stock is always a good thing to 
keep. 

**Viec” writes that many years ago he bought Missouri Pacific at 
101 and has held it ever since. He asks if there is a chance of its going 
higher. I can only reply in the language of that shrewd financier, 
Russell Sage : “If you wait long enough on the stock market, you can 

t your price back for any stock you have bought.” (2) Very few 

rst-class five-per-cent. investment stocks and bonds now sell at par or 
less. Among those worthy of mention, I think, are American Cable, 
Western Union, and Consolidated Ice preferred. 

* G.,” Albany, New York : 125 for Brooklyn Rapid Transit may be 
reached, but not soon, That looks like a very high price. (2) Con- 
solidated Ice common pays one per cent. quarterly, and, I am told, 
earns it. It has not shared in the recent boom, but if you have such a 

rofit at fifty, sell (3) Among the low-priced stocks in which man 
hege taken a “flyer” with an expectation of a rise, stand St. Louis 
and San Francisco, and Wabash and Erie common. I should prefer 
the first named, but would not buy any of them on a margin. 

‘* Peter,” Philadelphia: The remarkable rise in Pittsburg, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago and St. Louis preferred and common stocks—commonly 
called the Panhandle—is attributed to the statement boldly given out 
that the minority stockholders have valuable rights which the Penn- 
svivania Railroad, the operating cm, has failed to recognize. 
There may be some justice in this claim, but I would not advise buy- 
ing into a lawsuit. You have a fine profit, and I would take it. (2) 
Chicago and Great Western is a grangerroad. Its sto¢ks have had a 
good rise, predicated on increased earnings. I would prefer some of 
the other stocks which have not been ag ey as prominently forward, 
and which have not therefore shared in the advancing figures of the 

m. JASPER. 


See What Ten Cents Will Do ! 


‘* How,” is the title of a well-printed little book of 165 

the greatest book of its character of the year. It tells you 
how to do 150 different things of interest to men, women and 
children, and will be sent to any one who will cut out this no- 
tice from LESLIE’s WEEKLY, and forward it, with ten cents in 
stamps or currency, to the Arkell Publishing Company, 110 
Fifth Avenue, New York. ‘‘ How” is full of just the kind of 
information that every person wants. 





NO OTHER SO GOOD. 


THE social life of the present century creates conditions of 
motherhood which many times prevent the natural supply of 
food for infants. No so-called infant food equals the Gail Bor- 
den Eagle Brand Condensed Milk, 








LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


UNIFORMS AND TYPES OF THE ARMY AND NAVY.—PLATE XIV. GROUP OF COMPANY 
OFFICERS, NEW YORK STATE. 


Figure 1, a non-commissioned officer, wears a double-breasted army overcoat of sky-blue cloth. The lining is dark blue for the infantry. For the other branches 
the color of the lining is same as the facings. The cape is adjusted by means of seven hooks beneath the collar of the coat, and seven eyes upon the cape. The coat 
and cape may be worn detached. 

Figure 2, the officer, wears a sack coat of dark-blue cloth, extending to the first joint of the thumb; a standing single-breasted collar, to button with five brass 
buttons; sky blue cloth trousers with one-and-a-half-inch white stripes ; brown canvas leggings, campaign hat, leather belt, and revolver. 

Figure 3, the officer, wears a sack coat of dark-blue cloth, extending to the first joint of the thumb ; a standing collar, single-breasted, to button with concealed fly, 
and trimmed with black mohair braid, with oval cloak-buttons, and shoulder-straps indicating rank ; sky-blue trousers with wide white stripe ; fatigue cap. 
duty the plain leather belt is worn under undress coat ; the sword-hook emerges from the coat on the left side. 

Type XV., next week, will show the uniforms of a group of infantry. 


On undress 
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Twenty-third Annual Statement of 





DENTIAL 


January Ist, 1899. 


ASSETS. 


Bonds and Mortgages..................0.0.005. 
I 645. Divas vee Abad se iridbae senee ats 
Railroad Bonds, (Market Value)................ 
Municipal Bonds, (Market Value).............. 





$10,489,318.63 
3,557,234.29 
9,054,906.25 
3,167,718.75 


U. S. Government Bonds, (Market Value)...... 141,000.00 
Cash in Banks and Office................00..... 1,311,107.03 
Interests and Rents, due and accrued ............ 308,243.00 
Loans on Collateral Securities................... 30,000.00 
Loans on Policies... 0.000.000 00 coc ce eee. 225,570.52 
Deferred Premiums in course of collection........ 632,097.95 

MN oo snc ac-as-vow nese xunie'vks0eoeees esexe $28,887,196.42 


$22,877,071.00 
5,888,894.76 
121,230. 66 


Reserve on Policies................0 cece cece eee 
Capital and Surplus to Policy-holders............ 
All other Liabilities.... 0.2.0.0... 0c. 


WR Sie ai cr teness eo eit gveubs secon: $28, 887,196. 42 





The Prudential’s Record for 1898 shows remarkable gains in those 


Departments of its business which add Strength, Progress and P rosperity. 
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ASSETS increased to nearly 
SU R oe a U Ss e increased to nearly 
H N co M E increased to over 


INSURANCE IN FORCE increased to over 
POLICIES IN FORCE 
CLAIMS PAID DURING 1898 
PAID POLICY-HOLDERS auring 18098 over 


increased to nearly 


on over 


. 29 MILLION DOLLARS 
6 MILLION DOLLARS 

17 MILLION DOLLARS 
414 MILLION DOLLARS 
3 MILLIONS 

a3 THOUSAND POLICIES 
5 MILLION DOLLARS 


TOTAL PAID POLICY-HOLDERS ° date, over 36 MILLION DOLLARS 


THE PRUDENTIAL wrote during {898 over ONE HUNDRED AND 


SIXTY-FOUR MILLION DOLLARS of Insurance. 


Covering all the plans devised for protection and investment. 








Home Offfice : 





= 

Write 
/ The Prudential Insurance Company 
« 
..Of America... 
JGHN F. DRYDEN, President. 
( 
ESS CESSES ARE ESET ee a 








Full information gladly furnished. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
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An Oklahoma Cyclone. 


A PICTURE is herewith presented, made from an instantane- 
ous photograph, of a cyclone which passed through the town 
of Waynoka, Woods County, Oklahoma, about six o’clock in 





HOW A CYCLONE LOOKS 


the evening, May 18th, 1898, destroying eighteen houses and 
other property. The cyclone was preceded and accompanied 
by a rapidly falling barometer ; clouds were very low and had 
an angry, turbulent aspect. As is the case with all cyclones 
north of the equator, the twisting of the air was contrary to 
the direction of the hands of a clock. The general direction 
was from southwest to northeast, the onward movement being 
rather slow, while the rotary motion was terrific, sweeping 
everything in its path, which was, however, only from sixty to 
300 feet wide where it touched the earth. The funnel rose, low- 
ered, and swayed while on its journey of destruction, and after 
a while gradually disappeared. 
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The [lutual Reserve’s Report. 


rHE eighteenth annual statement of the Mutual Reserve Fund 
Life Association of New York, just made public by its wide- 
awake and enterprising president, Mr. Frederick A. Burnham, 
reveals the remarkable strength of this association, which for 
years has had phenomenal growth. With the untimely death of 
the late President Harper, to whose tireless efforts the formation 
and development of this association were largely due, came a 
sens? of apprehension that the vital force behind the Mutual Re- 
serve was jeopardized. But President Burnham, who had been 
most intimately associated with the late President Harper in the 
conduct and management of the Mutual Reserve, took the vacant 
place, and how well he has filled it is revealed by the abstract of the 
annual report of the association just made public. Its total busi- 
ness in force at the close of 1598 reached the enormous aggregate 
of nearly $270,000,000, and last year, which was not the best year 
in business circles, over $32,000,000 of new business was written 
by the Mutual Reserve, out of a total of more than $37,000,000 
insurance applied for. The income of the association during 
1898 was about $6,135,000, and it paid toits members the enor- 
mous aggregate of $4,584,000. The Mutual Reserve is on a very 
different basis from any other association of its kind, because be- 
hind its policies a formidable reserve of assets is held which gives 
far greater security than any assessment company ever pretends 
to offer. Its total assets are not far from $3,400,000, invested in 
first-class liens on real estate and gilt-edged securities, outside of 
over $1,133,000 cash deposited in banks, trust companies, etc. 
The total death losses paid by the Mutual Reserve Fund Life 
Association since its organization aggregate over $37,000,000, 
which is a record unapproached by any insurance association or 
company organized since the date when the Mutual Reserve 
came into being. The report will be agreeable reading for the 
thousands of members of the Mutual Reserve. 


‘*Leslie’s Weekly’”’ in Brazil. 


WE are in constant receipt of the most appreciative letters 
from subscribers in various parts of the world, and it always 
gives us pleasure to know that LESLIE’s WEEKLY has a firm 
hold on the hearts of its readers. We depart from our usual 
custom to print herewith a congratulatory letter from a sub- 
scriber in South America : 


Rio pE JANEIRO, BRAZIL, December 27th, 1898. 

Epirors “* LESLIE’s WEEKLY.”’ DEAR Sirs :—I want to tell you how 
much we appreciate your excellent paper here in this far-off land. It 
comes to us so full of delightful news, and gives us such well-defined 
ideas of our army and navy as weil as of our part in the late war, that 
we feel deeply indebted to it. Never was there a paper so patriotic 
and at the same time 80 exact in details. We have perfect confidence 
in everything we see upon its pages, and feel assured that only pa- 
triotism and noble feeling can follow an acquaintance with it. I have 
also to thank you for mentioning, first in ‘* Plain Truths” and then in 
‘* People Talked About,’’ my suggestion for W. Rankin Good’s pros- 





FEBRUARY 16, 1899. 








pective battle-ship. With a hearty Brazilian ‘*‘ Viva /* for you and 
your paper, I remain, your enthusiastic reader, ERMINIE Bacay 


England and Depew. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 


Lonpon, January 15th, 1899.—‘* You may safely quote that Mr. De- 
pew was our first choice as American ambassador. Indeed, he is the 
best-known Amer- 
ican on this side of 
the ocean, and his 
presence at the Savoy 
is always the signal 
for a gathering of 
our best people and 
the press.”” Thus 
spoke Mr. Karl Sail 
er, the genial and ac- 
complished manager 
of the Savoy, of all 
European hoteliérs 
perhaps the most fa 
miliar with our peo 
ple, their habits, and 
customs, 

Long before Lon- 
don could boast of 
this palatial house 
and similar establish- 
ments, Mr. Sailer had 
come from the con- 
tinent with a superior 
education and orig- 
inal ideas. These he 
applied to “the 
Royal,’* at Black- 
friars, and made it 
famous. When, how- 
ever, “*the Savoy,” 
with its incomparable 
attractions, opened 
up for business, Mr. 
Sailer was about the 
first in the lobby to 
greet friends, old and 
new, who had fol- 

MR. KARL SAILER. lowed him hither. 

Unstinted supplies 

and modern arrangements enabled him to offer incomparable com- 

forts. Tue cream of continental travelers came to the Savoy, and 

Americans elected it as a rendezvous in London. ‘* But fur Mr. Sailer,” 

said Mrs. Boldt, at the Waldorf, recently, ‘‘ myself and family would 

have been without quarters in fashionable London at a time when the 

hotels were overcrowded.’’ Ex-Postmaster-General James continues 

still in regular correspondence with him, and Senator Porter will stop 
with Mr. Sailer in spite of an overcrowded house. 

‘*The modern hoteliér,” said Mr. Sailer, ‘‘must be a psychologist, 
a humorist, and, above all, patient as Job. As for me, I find little 
difficulty in getting on, and least of all with Americans, There is an 
attractive sort of abandon about your countrymen, a Bohemian turn, 
if you like, which is most interesting. They never question our price, 
nor will they tolerate needless ceremony.”’ Just then the court began 
to fill up with cabbies full of passengers and luggage, the evident re- 
sult of a transatlantic liner’s arrival. In the bustle and hurry which 
followed I was greatly interested in Mr. Sailer’s equanimity and cir- 
cumspection. He knew most of the guests by name, and had placed 
them all quite to their satisfaction. It was a brief interruption only, 
and when the ** better half’ of thirty odd arrivals had passed to their 
sumptuous quarters up stairs the balance of this little crowd turned 
into the iuviting bar, to make up for lost time on terra firma. 

The recent reorganization of this typically cosmopolitan house has 
more than ever tried Mr. Sailer’s ability, and it is chiefly due to his 
personal influence and large acquaintance on the European Continent, 
as well as in America, that the Savoy enjoys an enviable patronage. 

). FRANK DEWEY. 
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AN OLD-FASHIONED WINTER IN NEW YORK. 


A Styutiso Turnout ENJoyine THE FINE SLEIGHING, ON THE CREST OF THE COLD WAVE, IN CENTRAL ParK. 
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Pears’ 


What is wanted of soap 
for the skin is to wash it 
hurt it 
Pure soap does that. This 


clean and not 


is why we want pure soap; 


and when we say pure, 
we mean without alkali 
Pears’ is pure; no free 


alkali. 


sand virtues of soap, this 


There are a thou- 
one 1s enough. You can 
trust a soap that has no 
biting alkali in it. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists; all sorts of people use it. 





Wool Soap is Nature’s purest 
washer, naturally adapted to 
everybody’s skin—it comes to 
you in the whiteness of its 
cleanliness It’s colorless and 
scentless—just soap-purity. 

Swift and Company, Chicago 
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ANTISEPTIC 


(yf) MOUTH-WASH {fs 
ay InsuReSs 
Te TEETH, 
SWEET RD 
FOR SALE EVERY WHE! 
OR CORRESPOND 
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LONDON ‘ENCLAND). 


THE LANGHAM Portland Place. Unrival- 
od situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
with Americans. Every modern improvement. 


Stubborn Colds 


that hang on and make life a 
burden may soon be relieved 
and ultimately cured by 


HALE’S Honey of 


Horehound and Tar 


a simple remedy, with no dis- 
agreeable after-effects. It has 
a tonic action on the throa: 
and lungs which makes it in- 
valuable in this changeable 
Climate. Of all druggists, 


Beware of Substitutes. 











youraddresg 


Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute, 
Send us 
and we wilishow you 
to make $3aday 
lutely sure; we 


a Day Sure 
abso! 
furnish the work and teach you free; you work in 


the locality where you live. Send us your address and we will 
explain the busi fully, ber we t 1 rofit 


of $3 for every day’s work, absolutel sure, write at once. 

ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO. Box 718, DETROIT, MICH. 
and Liquor Habit cured in 
10 to 20 days. No pay till 
cured. Dr. J. L. Stephens, 
Dept. L, Lebanon, Ohio. 


COLLARS 
and CUFFS 


WEST TROY, 
N. Y. 




















Knox, the well-known hatter, whose branch stores 
are to be found in all of the principal cities through- 


out the States,is now preparing some beautiful 
styles for their spring and summer line of ladies’ 
trimmed sailors. A catalogue illustrating these styles 
will be ready about March Ist, and readers of Lzs- 
Liz's WEEKLY <lesiring to secure one, should write at 
once to their New York address, Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
oad yee that their name and address be placed 
on e. 


‘*Yhe Perfume 
She Prefers.’’ 


From her handsome conpé, where, on the eatin 


cushions, she had heen carelessly seated, a young 
lady of rare elegance got out and, in spite of the nip 
ping cold, hurried to the glittering shop-windows Do 
you not recognize her? It is the seductive Mrs 
Wess——, who, relying on no one to choose her per- 
fumes, comes herself to give her order for the Funkia 
du Japon, the new perfume of Oriza-Legrand, which 
surpasses all others in distinction and suavity. 


GOING WEST 
on the through cars and fast trains of the New York 
Central and Hudson River and the Michigan Central, 





“The Niagara Falls Route,’ you will experience com- 

fort in a high degree. All trains passing Niagara 

Falls by daylight stop five minutes at Falls View 
Station. 

ONLY one best —and that Abbott's Original Angos- 

| tura Bitters—benefits both mind and body. Easy to 

get. All druggists. Label on bottle tells the Original 


—Abbott's. 


Tue Sohmer Piano is so honestly made that contin- 
uous severe use will not impair its splendid qualities 
of tone and action. 


ALL afflicted with dyspepsia find immediate relief 
by Dr. Seigert’s Angostura Bitters. 


Advice to Mothers: Mrs. WinsLow’'s Soora- 
1nG Syrup should always be used for children teeth- 
ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhoea. 


Pure Whiske 


Direct from firs 
Distiller to 
Consumer 






















EB P. 

Saves Middiemen’s 
Profits. Preveats / 
Adulteration. 


OR thirty 
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HAYNER'S 
SEVEN YEAR OLD 







distillin 
best whiskcy 
that can be * a 
made. Ourrep- 
utation for 
making ure 
whiskey is as reonrehd om 
wide as Ameri- SUNG série 
thousands of |MEMYNER DISTILLING 60° 
comomess ‘ nlp AY Fitts a MPO 
ever: ta’ n . 
the Union. N, OHIO. 


Proposition : 


We will send 
ou fourfull quart WY 

tties of Hayner’s 

Seven Year Oid Double Copper Distilled 
Rye for $3.20, Express Prepaid. Weship 
in plain packages—no marks to indicate 
contents. When you get it and test it, 
if it isn’t satisfactory return it at our 
expense, and we will return your $3.20. 
Such whiskey cannot be pu else- 














where for less than $5.00. 
No other distiller sells to consumers 


direct. Others who offer you whiske 
in this way are dealers buying and sell- 
ing. Our whiskey has the Hayner rep- 
utation behind it. 


References—Third National Bank, any 
business house in Dayton, or Com- 
mercial Agencies. 


THE HAYNER DISTILLING CO., 
308-314 West Fifth St., DAYTON, OHIO. 
P, 8.—Orders for Ariz..Colo.,Cal., Idaho, Mont., 

tah, Wash, 


, Ore., 


» Wyo., t 
sty freight, prepaid 





We guarantee above firm will doas they agree.—ED 











Advertise in 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 








LANTERN SLIDES of the WAR 
WITH SPAIN. 
Exclusive use of Pictures 5 ele in 
LESLIE'S WEEKLY. 
Cuba, War-ships, Travel, History, Natives and 
Customs, Religions, Illustrated Hymns and 
Songs. Lecture Sets with Descriptive Readings. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE, 
WILLIAM H. RAU, 
1324 Chestuut St., Philadelphia. 


THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the List of the 
Highest -Grade Pianos. 
Caution.—The buying public will please not con- 
found the genuine SOH MER Piano with one of a 
similar-sounding name of a cheap grade. 

Our name spells— 


Ss—_O—H-—-M—E-—-R 
New York SOHMER BUILDING, 
Warerooms. Fifth Ave.. cor, 22d St. 
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Genuine CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS 


Must Bear Signature of 
7 Ye 


SEE 


GENUINE 


WRAPPER. 
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Having thoroughly tested P6zzoni’s Medicated {} 
Complexion Powder. as well as many others, Tam 
Sdelighted to say to yon that Pozzoni’s is far su-: 
perior to any face powder I have ever tried, and itt 
gives, me pleasure 


k 









Very small and as easy 
to take as sugar. 









CARTERS 


ITTLE 


IVER 
PILLS. 


FOR HEADACHE. 
FOR DIZZINESS. 











Price | 
25 Cents 











recommend it 


to 
delightful for a ladies” 
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thing in 








itrests with you whether y 
nerve-killing tobacco habit, NO-T' 


removes the desire for tobacco, with- 
out nervous distress, ex i 
tine, purifies the blood, re. 
stores lost manhood, 





els nico- 


Bemedy Co., Chicago, Montreal, New ¥ 


‘ou continue the 
O-LA 








FOR BILIOUSNESS. 
FOR TORPID LIVER. 
FOR CONSTIPATION. 
FOR SALLOW SKIN. 
FOR THE COMPLEXION 


GENUINE must nave NATURE, 
Purely Vegetable. Pr) 


RED PAPER.” 


Remember ‘*1847. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Maripen, Conn, 
Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 


SEE 
GENUINE 
WRAPPER. 











Correct Silverware 


Correct in character, design and work- 
manship—is as necessary as dainty china 
or fine linen if you would have every- 


good taste and harmony. 
Knives, forks, spoons and fancy pieces 
for table use will be correct if selected 
from goods stamped 


“1847 


Rogers 
Bros.”’ 


Send for Catalogue 53. 


” 
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introduce our Vegetable Pills, a sure cure for c 
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TEA SET 


mass ean 
56 PIECES. 


‘ fully decorated & most artistic design. A rare chance, You canget 
this handsome china tea set & one dozen silver plated 


FREE 


Full size for family use, beauti- 


tea spoons for 


seliing our Pills, We mean what we say & will givethis beautiful tea 
set absolutely free if youcomply with the extraordinary offer wesend 
to every person taking advantage of this advertisement. To quickly 
onstipation, indigestion & torpid liver, if you agree to sell =, six 

‘ou 


boxes of Pills at 25 cts. a box wr.te to-day and we send _ Pills by mail, when sold send us the money & we sen 


one dozen Silver plated tea spoons together with our offer of a 56 p ece china tea set sameday a received. This 
is a liberal inducement to every lady in the land and al! who received thes ns and tea set for selling our Pills are 
delighted. —AMERICAN JOINE COMPANY, Dept. R, 30 WEST i3th St. NEW YORK OITY. 








MORPHINE! 


EASY HOME CURE, PAINLESS, PERMANENT. We will send anyone addicted to OPIUM, 
MORPHINE, LAUDANUM or any other drug habit, a TRIAL TREATMENT, FREE OF CHARGE, of the 
most remarkable 


known. 


PHYSICIANS. 


REFRACTO! 
sT. J 


remedy ever 











REGULATE 
THE LIVER 


iscovered. Containing GREAT VITAL PRINCIPLE /ieretofore un- 
RY CASES solicited. Confidential correspondence invited from all, especially 
AMES SOCIETY, 1181 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








10¢25¢50<¢ 
ALL DRUGGISTS. 





The New York Central’s Grand Central Station, 






THE VERY CENTRE OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK 













WILLIAMS "Soc" 
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Ever used WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAP for shampooing? 
No? Then you have missed one of the greatest luxuries imagin- 
able. It is simply marvelous what a great mass of thick, creamy 
lather a small piece of WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAP will 
make when rubbed into the hair and scalp. How cleansing, 
cooling and refreshing it is? How thoroughly it removes every 
particle of dandruff, and how soft, “fluffy” and silky it leaves 


the hair! 


Like to try it? Sample free for 2c. stamp to pay postage. 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAPS are the recognized Stand- 


ard the world over. 


The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn. 


Depots: London, Paris, Dresden, Sydney. 











































“A PERFECT FOOD—as Wholesome 
as itis Delicious.’’ 


Walter Baker & Co.'s 


6 Breakfast 


The Standard for 
Purity and 
. Excellence.... 
‘Tra.te-Mark. 


Costs less than one cent a cup. 


Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED !780. 
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The Improved 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


Is the recognized 


STANDARD for 
MEN’S WEAR. 


Keeps the Stocking 
Free from Wrinkles 


DOES NOT BIND 
THE 


CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg. 

Does not tear the stock- 

ing, and will not unfasten| 

accidentally. : 

SOLD EVERYWHERE 

le Pair? Silk. 50c. 

Sa Mail Cotton, 25c. 

GEORGE FROST CO. 

BOSTON, MASS. | 

















There is no Kodak but the Eastman Kodak. 
By the 


KODAK 
SYSTEM 


of film photography the instrue 
ment loads and unloads in broad 
daylight. 

The film is put up in cartridge 
form and is perfectly pro- 
tected from light by a strip of 
black paper extending the full 
length of the film and several 
inches beyond each end. _ 

To load: simply insert this 
cartridge inthe Kodak; thread 
up the black paper ; close the rium 
cameraand give thekeyafew  CARTRIOGE. 
turns, thus bringing the film into position. 

‘The picture taking may then begin. 
The roll of a dozen exposures being com- 
pleted the black paper covers all, and the 
cartridge can be removed as easily as it 
was inserted, 

Film Cartridges weigh ounces where 
piaies weigh pounds and are non-break- 
able. All Kodaks use light-proof filia 
cartridges and load in daylight. 

Kodaks $5.00 to $35.00. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 








Catalogues free at the 
dealers or by mail, 





Rochester, N. Y. 





TILL 
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“ see ZA COV) 
re, Smoke, Heat. Absolutely Safe. Send 5 stamps for Catalo; 

T BOAT MFCG.CO., ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 














| { “ BUT LIKE A WATCH ” \: 
STERLING CYCLE WORKS - 
' <— KENOSHA MIS. 

















HERE IT IS. 
The Little Valve Which Has for Hundreds: of Years 


Prevented the Cure of Diseases in the Air Passages, 


Physicians Witness the Death of Thousands An. 
nually, Unable to Reach the Diseased Parts on 
Account of This Obstacle Created by Nature to 
Protect the Bronchial Tubes and Lungs. 





EPIGLOTTIS 
FOOD PASSAGE 


errr. er) 


It is now acknowledged by all medical men that this little valve, called the epiglottis, has effective y 
prevented the cure of Consumption and all deep-seated diseases of the respiratory organs for hundreds { 
years. It is due to its presence at the entrance of the windpipe that all liquid medicines, no matter in w): 
form they are administered or how minutely divided by sprays or atomizers, are prevented from enteri)., 
the bronchial tubes or lungs ; yet, if it were not for this little valve, liquids and food would enter the .e 
passages and cause instant strangulation and death. The epiglottis is always open to permit the passa: 
of air to the lungs, but so constructed that the slightest contraction of the throat causes it to close ov. 
the opening to the windpipe, and prevent the least drop of moisture from entering the passages which lea: 
to the lungs. Try to breathe and swallow at the same time and you will see how perfectly this little valve 
does its work. Is it any wonder, then, that the number of persons afflicted with Catarrh, Bronchitis, 
and Consumption have steadily increased every year, and that the medical profession should have becon:e 
excited over the discovery of a dry air germicide, the first ever found, that can be carried to all parts 
the head, throat and lungs in the air you breathe ? No other treatment or medicine has ever created su: 
a profound interest among the doctors, and this interest is being increased hourly by the wonderfi 
recoveries made under their own eyes, Not alone among the medical profession has this been felt, but 
hundreds of thousands of men and women throughout the United States, through free treatments given, 
and influenced by the knowledge that their money would be returned in case of failure, have tested this 
new remedy, been cured, and are to-day recommending ** HYOMEI ” to all their friends and acquaintances 
There has been for months NO DOUBT WHATEVER in the minds of medical men as to the efficacy © 
““HYOMEI”™ in the treatment of Asthma, Coughs, Colds, Catarrh, Catarrhal Deafness, Bronchitis an 
Consumption, and fathers and mothers who are acquainted with the honest method used by The R. T. 
Booth Co. in introducing ‘‘ HYOMEI” are not doing right by themselves, or their families, if they do not 
test this new treatment, which costs nothing if it fails to give relief, and can be tested free in all large cities. 


‘“HYOPEI’? CURES BY INHALATION. 


It is Nature’s own remedy, given through the air you breathe. There is no danger, no risk. Your 
money is refunded if it fails to relieve. 





Trial outfit, 25e.; ‘* Hyomei”’ Inhaler Outfit, $1. Extra Bottles “‘ Hyomei,”’ 50c. ‘*‘ Hyomei* Balm, a 
wonderful healer, 25c, ‘‘HYOMEI” DYSPEPSIA CURE, the new GUARANTEED remedy for Dyspepsia, 
50c. Can be obtained of your druggist, AT OFFICE, OR BY MAIL. Pamphlets, consultation and advice 
free. 


THE R. T. BOOTH CO., ASTOR COURT BLDG., NEW YORK CITY. 


t CHAMPAGNE 





POMMERY 


CHAMPAGNE 


OWN ITS MERITS THE CHOICE OF THE 






UNITED STATES (OVERNMENT 


OVER ALL OTHER BRANDS. 


NEWS COMES FROM CALIFORNIA THAT THE COMMISSARY 
DEPARTMENT Of THE U. S. GOVERNMENT, WHICH RECENTLY 
MADE AN INVESTIGATION OF THE LEADING CHAMPAGNES, SE- 
LECTED POMMERY ON ITS MERITS AS THE EEST, AND AWARDED 
ITS AGENTS THE CONTRACT FOR SUPPLYING THE TRANSPORTS 
SAILING TO MANILA AND HONOLULU. THE TRANSPORT GRANT, 
WHICH RECENTLY SAILED FOR MANILA FROM NEW YORK. AND 
THE SHERMAN, ABOUT TO SAIL, HAVE ALSO BEEN SUPPLIED 
WITH POMMERY. 


POMMERY « SEC” AND «‘:BRUT’’ FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


CHARLES GRAEF & CO., 
Sete Agents for the United States, 32 Beaver St., N. Y. 


B. Zitman & Co. Moonal 


FURNISHINGS 
FOR SUMMER HOMES. 

Fancy Cottons. 
Embroidered Mulls, Stripe Batiste, 


PLAIN AND FIGURED DRAPERY 
SILKS, EMBROIDERED AND 

Printed Dimities, White and 
Colored Piqué, 





: 














PRINTED EAST INDIA FABRICS, 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH CRE- 
TONNES ; BAGDAD EMBROID- 
ERIES FOR CURTAINS, TABLE 
COVERS, SCARFS AND MANTEL 
DRAPERIES; DAMASCUS 
STRIPES FOR PIAZZA CUSHIONS 
AND WICKER’ FURNITURE; 
RUFFLED MUSLIN CURTAINS, 
ENGLISH PRINTED COTTON MA- 
TERIALS, SUITABLE FOR WALL 
COVERINCS AND CURTAINS, 
BED SPREADS AND TABLE COV- 
ERS; ALSO RUGS AND RUG 
CARPETS. 


Estimates and Designs for Draperies, 
Hangings, etc., furnished on 
Application. 


Fancy Tuckings, Zephyrs. 


* “David & John Anderson's ” 


Celebrated Fabrics unrivalled for 
durability and wear. 


KX 19th « , 


NEW YORK 





















